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My river runs to thee: 
Blue sea, wilt welcome me? 


My river waits reply. 


Oh sea, look graciously! 


I'll fetch thee brooks 
From spotted nooks, — 


Say, sea, 
Take me! 
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art of the dance 


With this issue of the JouRNAL we 
present that art form known as the dance. 
It is the first time such a presentation has 
been made in these pages. We hope that, 
within the limitations of the printed page, 
the photographs, drawings, and text will 
convey the significance of the dance as an 
art form. 

We have chosen Martha Graham as 
representative of the dance, because the art 
of the dance is so clearly demonstrated in 
her work as it has been photographed 
by Barbara Morgan, interpreted through 
drawings by Charlotte Trowbridge, and 
described in prose by John Martin and 
Roy Hargrave. Furthermore, Martha Gra- 
ham is one of the three American women 
(the other two are Isadora Duncan and 
Ruth St. Denis) who have been primarily 
responsible for restoring the art of the 
dance to a level of respect and serious 
endeavor. In the minds of some people, the 
vision, power, and creativeness of these 
artists have brought ‘about this country’s 
most outstanding contribution to the arts. 

Barbara Morgan describes her pictures 
as “portraits of energy; energy of tmagi- 
nation, generating motor energy and 
transfixed by light energy.” 

The drawings, in turn, have a special 
meaning. Robert Sabin describes them 
well when he says, ‘‘What will be found in 
these drawings is the meaning, the psycho- 
logical motivation of Martha Graham’s 
dancing. They are never literal, but they 
do capture the power and the formal 
impact of her movement, for they represent 
the re-enactment in the artist's mind of 
the creative processes of the dance. The 
kinetic impulse, the physical execution, 
and the inevitability, of the movement are 
all clearly reflected in her work.” 


Photographs by Barbara Morgan, from Martha Graham, courtesy of Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York 
Drawings by Charlotte Trowbridge, from Dance Drawings of Martha Graham, courtesy The Dance Observer, 


New York. 


Comments by Robert Sabin, from Dance Drawings of Martha Graham. 


Quotations from The Collected Poems of Emily Dickinson, courtesy Little, Brown and C 


mpany, Boston 
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Books and the Independent Mind 


BY HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


FAVORITE fantasy among writers of 
A science fiction is to imagine a world in 
which some ingenious inventor has cre- 
ated a time machine, one that will either 
permit men to travel in time as they now 
travel in space, or, by some trick of re- 
capturing light waves that left this planet 
years and years ago, enable us visually to 
relive the events of history. By virtue of 
that instrument ghosts would put on flesh 
and blood, and we might re-hear crucial 
words that determined in past epochs 
the history of man. If it were announced 
that such an instrument had been per- 
fected, if we were told that today such a 
machine was to be for the first time put 
to use, how we would crowd to see and 
wonder! How impossible, how miraculous 
it would be! And if my imaginary machine 
were then to be forever withdrawn from 
this earth, how men would speculate upon 
itand remember! 

This library is, in some sense, such a 
time machine. You have but to enter it 
and take down a book, to commune with 
the mighty dead, provided only that you 
have the wit, the intelligence, the humility 
todo so. When Pericles, some 2,500 years 
et i aaa 
The author is a well known writer and professor 
of English at Harvard University. This article 
i$ a substantial portion of his address delivered 
at the dedication of the University of Wisconsin’s 
Memorial Library. The complete address will be 
published later by the University of Wisconsin. 
We suggest that after reading it you turn to page 
178. We think the prosaic story told there, of how 
AAUW groups are helping to make sure that 
there are good books on library shelves and readers 
who want to use them, will be illumined by these 
comments on books and modern man. 


ago, pronounced his famous discourse 
commemorating the soldiers who died in 
the first year of the Peloponnesian War, 
his words carried no farther than a single 
weak human voice could be heard. They 
were lost to history, and in one sense re- 
main lost, since what we have recorded 
is not what Pericles said but what Thu- 
cydides remembered him as saying. The 
paradox, indeed, goes further. Thucydides 
himself was also long silent, inasmuch as 
he disappeared from the sight and memory 
of western men while countless years 
drifted by. Not until the eleventh century 
after Christ can we trace any manuscript 
of his famous history; not until 1502 was 
he put into the form of a printed book. If, 
as Bernard De Voto says, history is not 
history until it is read, then for year upon 
year neither Pericles nor Thucydides had 
any more existence than the sound of an 
oak tree falling in the forest when there 
is no one to hear. 

Today, however, through the instru- 
mentality of books and, because of them, 
through the instrumentality of such radio 
programs as “Invitation to Learning,” 
Pericles may speak to audiences so large 
as to be beyond the comprehension of the 
ancient Athenians. “May speak,” I say, 
for there is no speech, just as there is no 
history, if the audience is merely passive. 

Pericles will not speak to you or me un- 
less we have first had the courage and the 
humility to speak to Pericles. We know 
how this silent interchange is then con- 
summated. The reader sits with eyes bent 
on Shakespeare or Dickens, Donne or 
Hemingway, he alone with the author 
alone. He has called the spirit of that 
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writer from the vasty deeps, and the author 
unsubjected to Hotspur’s fundamental 
scepticism, being summoned, has come. 
In that moment of perfected union when 
the book absorbs everything else, the 
world disappears, and there is nothing in 
time or space but the reader and his dream. 
I know nothing else in life thus unique and 
primary. Neither music nor drama nor 
radio nor television, instruinents of sound 
that they are, achieve this original rapture 
which translates him who yields to it into 
a world beyond sound wherein unheard 
speech like unheard melodies is sweeter 
than anything uttered by present lips of 
living men. This is what, I take it, Keats 
had in mind when, looking into Chapman’s 
Homer, he likened his experience to the 
discovery of a beautiful and unknown sea. 


7 
We ARE properly proud of the small 
percentage of illiteracy in the United 


States. But literacy is of itself no great 
qualification for the kind of reading I have 
just described. A man is supposed to be 
literate if he can make out large print. 


“ven if the state of literacy goes beyond 
this, even if the reader takes a weekly 
magazine and a morning and an evening 
paper, he may be still, if not in a state of 
illiteracy, then in a state of illiterature. II- 
literature I may briefly define as the ac- 
quired capacity to dislike one book as 
heartily as another. I say “‘acquired capac- 
ity”? because children at one end of the 
scale and well educated persons at the 
other are not frightened either by the date 
on a title page or the fact that the print 
is small. It is during the in-between stage 
that illiterature seizes upon the vast ma- 
jority of the American public and holds 
them forever in its grip. Illiterature is that 
state of mind which expects the writer to 
do all the work. It reduces reading to a 
spectator sport. It says in effect to the 
writer: “Of course you had only me in 
mind when you wrote this book, and if 
you do not immediately address yourself 
to my personal interests at this very mo- 
ment, I shall return to Mickey Spillane.” 
Illiterature, in sum, says to the writer: “I 
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dare you to amuse me.”’ It is not thus that 
we shall hear Pericles or Shakespeare 
speak to us. 

The special fascination of reading dis- 
turbs our mean, usual life. No sooner had 
the new mechanical marvel of printing set 
to work than new systems for harnessing 
and circumscribing its powers were in- 
vented by priests and kings. The index is 
as old as the book. Like poetry, censorship 
is a primary fact, and censorship has for 
centuries struggled to bridle and restrain 
the new Proteus. But before we consider 
those who would abolish or control our 
libraries, let us glance quickly at the new 
and powerful rivals science has set up to 
overthrow the book if they can. 

A century ago, the chief forms of enter- 
tainment other than boxing matches and 
horses were reading and the theater. These 
ancient arts continue, but they are mo- 
mentarily overshadowed by the techno- 
logical ingenuity that has given us the 
‘amera, the motion picture, the phono- 
graph, the radio, and television — inven- 
tions that begin in science, develop as in- 
dustries, and eventuate as forms of social 
control. If we add to motion pictures 
and television the use of photographs in 
newspapers, the vast circulations of our 
picture magazines, the animated graph and 
‘artoon for educational and propaganda 
purposes, and, above all, the common em- 
ployment of pictorial form in advertising, 
it is clear why pictorialism threatens print 
as a primary mode of communication. 

We may, indeed, measure this inroad in 
the structure of our houses. The architect, 
that innocent enemy of literature, has no 
place for a room to be known as the library 
in his modern ranch house, apartment 
unit, or small home, for he must find place 
for the telephone, the radio, and thetele- 
vision set. Afterwards, in any unoccupied 
space, such as that between the twin beds, 
he may put up a few shelves to hold the 
electric clock and some literary odds and 
ends. 

It is, then, not surprising that a nation 
which, a few years ago, supported half 4 
million foodstores, about 350,000 eating 
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and drinking places, some 200,000 gaso- 
line stations, and over 60,000 drugstores 
was unable to maintain 1,500 bookstores, 
even though only half of them were solely 
devoted to books. Small wonder also that 
about 1950 a poll of Western nations re- 
vealed that, in reply to the inquiry: Are 
you now reading, or have you within the 
month, read, or read in, a book, 55 percent 
of the population of Great Britain said 
ves; 43 percent of the population of Nor- 
way said yes; 40 percent of the population 
of Canada said yes; but only 21 percent of 
the population of this country said yes. 
These were only polls; and paper books 
have since improved the situation, but 
you cannot simultaneously watch televi- 
son and read The Origin of Species. 

We are as we have always been a nation 
of magazine and newspaper readers, a na- 
tion in which comic books, which are 
never books and seldom comic, are printed 

























by tens of millions. Perhaps we have con- 
quered illiteracy, but we have not yet 
conquered illiterature. Perhaps, indeed, 
a pessimist might advance a proposition 
that would have delighted Lord Macaulay; 
namely, that in proportion as_ literacy 
increases, literature declines. 

We live with a generation that is as 
fascinated by gloom as an earlier age was 
fascinated by glory. I ought possibly, 
therefore, to indicate that not only may 
the old fashion of books to read disappear, 
but also the older fashion of human beings 
to read them. But I cannot believe that 
man’s prerogative will be surrendered to 
television, especially when the pictures it 
displays are so frequently infantile, they 
are surpassed by cave drawings made in 
France thousands of years before Christ. 
lam inclined to doubt that some future 
archaeologist, digging into the ruins of 
Madison, will be unable to distinguish be- 
‘ween Harry James the trumpeteer and 
Henry James the novelist. 

Men tire by and by of sight and sound 
and the turmoil of mortality; they remem- 
ter there is healing in motionlessness and 
‘lence. It is then they recur to books, 
those wise and beautiful friends who have 






























BOOKS AND THE INDEPENDENT MIND 


stood by so long and patiently, asking 
quietly in Emerson’s phrase: “Why so 
hot, little man?” Television can bring us 
pictures of a class in philosophy, but it is 
not philosophy, just as corporation records 
and the annals of government do not sat- 
isfy our insatiable thirst for an imagina- 
tive being beyond politics and _ business. 
Men turn to the book as record; and the 
universal vogue of the Bible among us is 
the best and happiest proof that this is so. 


I; Is sound seventeenth century doctrine 
that more servants wait on man than ‘he’ll 
take notice of. We can imagine a quaint 
legend from that period in which, in some 
little university town, an awful rumor 
grows that such and such a student, one 
of those young men that Hawthorne liked 
to draw, is being waited upon by the 
spirits of Roger Bacon, Paracelsus, and 
Mohammed. He is carefully watched, but 
neither the clerical nor the secular police 
can catch the demons and him together. 
Finally he is tracked to a quiet cell in the 
library, where he is found reading the 
works or the supposed works of these and 
other worthies. Thereupon he is inconti- 
nently hailed before the academic court, 
accused and convicted of reading volumes 
by heathenish, unlawful, and subversive 
writers, and either imprisoned, fined, or 
driven out of the university, and the books 
are burned. In vain the young man pleads 
that he was only trying to find out for 
himself what ideas these authors had. The 
argument for an independent mind is 
thrown out of court as irrelevant, in- 
competent, and immaterial. 

My little story concerns a_ timeless 
problem. All books are dangerous. Every 
library is filled with subversive ideas. Each 
librarian presides over dynamite; and the 
only certain way to remove every trace 
of the explosive is to abolish the library. 
Throughout time and around the world 
men have struggled to control reading, pre- 
vent study, channel thought, and lock up 
books. It is, to be sure, only a legend that 
the Caliph Omar commanded the Alexan- 
drian Library to be burned on the ground 
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that if the manuscripts it contained were 
contrary to the Koran, they were perni- 
cious, and if they were consonant with it, 
they were unnecessary. But to an age 
which has seen 30,000 volumes threatened 
with removal from American libraries 
overseas, the legend has its contemporary 
meaning. In Indiana the story of Robin 
Hood was found to be subversive, in Illi- 
nois books were removed from readers 
because their authors have discovered that 
men and women are of different sexes, and 
in Alabama last December the legislature 
passed a statute which requires the pub- 
lisher of every textbook to submit a state- 
ment that the author is or is not a known 
advocate of communism or Marxist social- 
ism; that he is or is not a member or a 
former member of the Communist Party 
or of a communist front organization 
listed by Congress, by a congressional 
committee or by the Attorney General; 
that any matter quoted in the book is or is 
not by such a person; and that any books 
or writings cited in the book as additional 
readings are or are not by such persons. 
The intent of the statute is to prevent the 
adoption of books by writers falling posi- 
tively into these categories; and, given the 
present anti-intellectualism temporarily 
popular among small-fry politicians, it 
would take considerable courage to adopt 
a book labeled as containing the name of 
such an author. 


The couNcIL or Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship is one of the organiza- 
tions on the Attorney General’s list. 
Twelve years ago it met in New York 
City. It received on November 9 a message 


from the then President of the United 
States which ran: “I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity to convey my best wishes for the 
success of the Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship.” It received on the 
same day another message, prepared on 
November 8 by the present President of 
the United States. It received a message 
from George C. Marshall, the future Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, promis- 
ing priority to a fighting Russia. It was 
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addressed by Governor Lehman, Mayor 
LaGuardia, Thomas Lamont, William 
Green, and Professor Francis MacMahon 
of Notre Dame University, among others, 
Its sponsors at that time included men like 
Harold Ickes, Judge Learned Hand, and 
Dean Christian Gaus. The honorary chair- 
man of the meeting was Joseph E. Davies, 
the future ambassador to Russia. Mrs, 
Roosevelt was also interested. 


Au. of these persons have written books, 
Under the Alabama statute, the publisher 
of any book in which these names appear, 
or the publisher of any book by any one 
of them, is required to label the work as 
by a sponsor, a member, or fellow-traveler 
of this particular subversive organiza- 
tion. If the letter and the intent of the 
statute are carried out and the expected 
results follow, Alabama will shortly be 
ignorant of the names of a good many 
American heroes and innocent of much 
information about World War IT. 
Books like food are not necessarily good 
for all persons of whatever age or intelli- 
gence at all times. Surely, however, you do 
not cure either gluttony or food-poisoning 
by abolishing butcher shops. Wisely, there- 
fore, in the midst of our current hysteria 
the American Library Association in con- 
vention assembled at Atlantic City in 1948 
adopted a library bill of rights, from 
which I quote these admirable statements: 


In no case should any book be excluded be- 
cause of the race or nationality, or the political 
or religious views of the writer. There should 
be the fullest practicable provision of material 
presenting all points of view concerning the 
problems and issues of our times, interna 
tional, national, and local; and books or other 
reading matter of sound factual authorty 
should not be proscribed or removed from 
library shelves because of partisan or doctrinal 
disapproval. Censorship of books, urged of 
practiced by volunteer arbiters of morals of 
of political opinion or by organizations that 
would establish a coercive concept of Amer 
canism, must be challenged by libraries 0 
maintenance of their responsibility to provide 
public information and enlightenment throug! 
the printed word. Free access to ideas and full 
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freedom of expression are the tradition and 
heritage of Americans. 


The university is an adult institution 
for the study of adult ideas by maturing 
students in an adult manner. Sixty years 
ago it was charged that Professor Richard 
T. Ely of the University of Wisconsin was 
the author and teacher of ideas designed to 
subvert the economic structure of this 
country. Said Regent Johnston: 


It seems to me it would be asking a great deal 
of this committee to purge the university li- 
brary of every book which might be subject to 
criticism. Vaillant, the anarchist, in a court 
of justice in France, said that he got his views 
as an anarchist from Darwin and Spencer. 
Now, we cannot exclude their books . . . be- 
cause some fellow says he got his anarchistic 
ideas from them. It would put this committee 
ina very unenviable position to sit as censors 
upon all such books. 


And the great conclusion reached by the 
Regents in 1894, one of the landmarks 
in the intellectual history of this re- 
public, the conclusion properly inscribed 
in imperishable bronze on Bascom Hall, 
is the classic sentence: 


Whatever may be the limitations which tram- 
mel inquiry elsewhere we believe that the great 
state University of Wisconsin should ever en- 
courage that continual and fearless sifting and 


BOOKS AND THE INDEPENDENT MIND 


One of the most conspicuous things about American writing and speaking 





winnowing by which alone the truth can be 
found. 


That is the rightful charter, not only of a 
great university, but of a library in any 
university that is free. 

We did not fight a war against those who 
had shackled the minds of men abroad in 
order that, after victory, some men should 
be successful in shackling the minds of 
other men here. We did not fight that 
war in order that men and women return- 
ing from it, or their children after them, 
should be prevented from looking truth 
and error in the face and deciding for 
themselves which is truth and which is 
error. We fought that war for the oldest 
and most frayed and battered and trite 
of human causes — the belief that each 
man has a mind and a spirit of his own. 
Few of us are wholly wise and many of us 
are biased and all of us are as lazy as we 
dare to be, but in our wisdom and our 
folly, our laziness and our ignorance, we do 
not propose to alter our simple faith that 
no person and no government is good 
enough to tell us what to read or what not 
to read without our consent. We believe 
that the mighty dead who inhabit this 
Library are on our side — Milton, and 
Mill, and Jefferson, and Socrates, and 
Jesus when He said: ““Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 










on education is a strange and pervasive reluctance to admit that enjoy- 
ment of the life of the mind is a legitimate and important consummation in 
itself. Education is justified apologetically as a useful instrument in at- 
taining other ends: it is good for business or professional careers; it is good 
because it makes good citizens; it is good because it fosters something 
called “democratic living’’; it is good for the arts of government; it is 
good for machine technology. Rarely, however, does anyone presume to 


say that it is good for man. 


— Ricuarp Horstapter, in The Development 


and Scope of Higher Education in the United States 














































































































































































































































































































DRUG 
ADDICTION 


BY G. HALSEY HUNT, M.D. 


Assistant Surgeon General 
U. S. Public Health Service 


HERE are many facets to the problem 
Te drug addiction, and in this brief 
paper the discussion will center around 
the drugs covered by the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Act, consisting principally of the 
opium series (including morphine and 
heroin) and the related synthetic drugs 
such as demerol. Barbiturates (‘‘sleeping 
pills’) will not be discussed as such, 
though susceptible persons may become 
addicted to these drugs just as they may 
become addicted to heroin. The personal- 
ity defects which lead to drug addiction 
may find expression in alcoholism or 
heroin addiction or barbiturate addiction. 
As to relative importance, the magnitude 
of the alcoholism problem is well known; 
and some observers believe that addiction 
to barbiturates is much more widespread, 
more dangerous to the individual, and 
more serious socially than addiction to 
narcotics. Narcotic drug addiction may be 
looked upon as the prototype of all addic- 
tions, though not itself the most important 
one. 

What do we mean by “addiction”? 
There have been many definitions, and 
even now there is not complete agreement. 
Dr. Harris Isbell, Chief of the Addiction 
Research Center, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Public Health Service 
Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky, has dis- 
cussed the definition of addiction as 
follows: 


In the past, addiction has been defined as a 
condition brought about by the repeated ad- 
ministration of a drug such that continued use 
of the drug is necessary to maintain normal 
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AAUW and the Narcotics Problem 


The 1953 convention went on record 
strongly in favor of a program of legisla- 
tion and education to prevent the sale and 
distribution of narcotics, and the Social 
Studies Committee has planned a program 
of background study for AAUW members 
who wish to familiarize themselves with 
the multiple aspects of this problem and 
then, perhaps, take some form of action. 


Because this problem is extremely com- 
plex, because it varies in intensity (only a 
relatively few urban areas having at pres- 
ent an. acute problem), and because there 
is no single simple formula for control, the 
Social Studies Committee has tried to give 
this background program a wide coverage. 
The accompanying article by Dr. G. 
Halsey Hunt provides essential informa- 
tion on the nature of drug addiction. Then 
Mrs. Lawrence E.. Schneider, a member of 
the Social Studies Committee, suggests 
some of the kinds of community action 
AAUW branches might undertake. 


In the February General Director’s 
Letter the Social Studies Associate, on 
the basis of expert advice, describes the 
line which a program of community action 
might follow where an addiction problem 
presents itself. In the same issue the Legis- 
lative Program Associate summarizes ex- 
isting laws on narcotics and in subsequent 
issues she will report any new legislation 
that may be introduced. 


We urge your careful study of all these 
materials. 

— Janet MacDonaLp 

Chairman, Social Studies Committee 


physiological function, and discontinuance 
the drug results in definite physical an 
mental symptoms. In other words, addi 
tion has been defined as being synonymots 
with physical dependence on drugs. Thi 
definition is rather unsatisfactory. Actually, ¥¢ 
are not concerned about addiction becav* 
addicts become ill when their drugs are witl- 
drawn but because abuse of drugs causes ham 
to both the individual who takes the drug a0 
to society. We, therefore, prefer to define ad: 
diction as a condition in which a _ pets 









compulsively abuses a drug to such an extent 
that the individual, society, or both, are 
harmed. The harm which addiction produces 
varies with the drug. Morphine decreases 
productivity; the barbiturates cause mental 
confusion and ataxia; and cocaine induces toxic 
psychoses. 










Was DOES a person become addicted to 
narcotics? Most addicts are people with a 
deep psychological need for assistance in 
meeting the demands and buffets of life. 
In occasional instances, persons are ad- 
dicted as consequence of the necessary 
medical administration of drugs, but if 
these persons do not have the psycho- 
logical need for drugs, they return to 
normal when the physical dependence is 
terminated by gradual withdrawal. To 
quote further from Dr. Isbell: 














The cause of addiction is not drugs but human 
weakness. Addiction usually is a symptom of 
a personality maladjustment rather than a 
disease in its own right. The psychiatric condi- 
tions which underlie drug addiction are chiefly 



















or’s the neuroses and the character disorders. The 
on major psychoses (schizophrenia, manic-depres- 

the sive psychosis) seldom play any role in the 

tion genesis of drug addiction. Neurotic patients 
lem are familiar to all general practitioners. They 
gis- include nervous, tense individuals with a great 
| ex- deal of anxiety and many somatic complaints; 
uent compulsive neurotics; persons with conversion 
tion lysteria — strange paralyses, anesthesias, ete. 
Individuals with character disorders were 

nit formerly termed psychopaths. Usually they 
are irresponsible, selfish, immature, thrill- 

oid veking individuals who are constantly in 
sities trouble — the type of person who acts first and 








thinks afterwards. The majority of addicts do 
not fall clearly into either the neurotic or 
character disorder groups but have character- 
isties of both classes, 
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Dr. Kenneth W. Chapman, Medical 
Uiicer in Charge of the Public Health 
‘ervice Hospital for drug addicts at Lex- 
ington has written: 








‘peaking generally, the potential addict is 
“notionally unstable and immature, often 
“king pleasure and excitement outside the 
“nventional realms. Unable to adapt com- 
‘ortably to the pressures and tensions of living 
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in today’s speedy world, he may become either 
an extremely dependent individual or turn 
into a hostile “lone wolf” incapable of attach- 
ing deep feeling toward anyone. In his dis- 
comfort he may suffer pain, real or imaginary. 

The ordinary human being has normal de- 
fense machinery with which to meet life’s dis- 
appointments, frustrations, and conflict. But 
the potential addict lacks enough of this inner 
strength to conquer his emotional problems 
and the anxiety they create. In a moment of 
stress, he may be introduced to narcotics as 
the “sure-fire” answer to his needs. Experienc- 
ing relief from his pain, or an unreal flight from 
his problems, or a puffed-up sense of power 
and control regarding them, Mr. Addiction 
Prone is well on the road toward making 
narcotics his way of life. 


The Neuropsychiatric Institute of the 
University of Illinois Research and Edu- 
cational Hospitals, in a recent report, 
describes some of the psychological char- 
acteristics of addicts whom the Institute 
recently studied. These are: 


(a) A strong desire, in the male adolescent, 
for flashy achievement and success with- 
out the necessary drive and direction to 
realize such wishes; on the contrary, there 
seems a readiness for collapse and retreat 
into passivity. 

(b) Strong passive and feminine tendencies in 

the male adolescents, with lack of mascu- 

line assertiveness, 

(c) Persistence of infantile longings for nur- 
turence, with rage at being deprived of 
this, these needs being intense enough to 
block the formation of more mature rela- 
tionships. 

(d) A pattern of male adolescents of seeing the 
mother figure as punitive, harsh and re- 
pressive, and the father figure sharing 
these qualities to a lesser degree, with, in 
addition, a longing in fantasy for positive 
relations with a good father figure. 


How then do we prevent and treat drug 
addiction? On the side of prevention, it is 
certain that strict enforcement of our 
laws concerning the illegal distribution 
of narcotics is of great importance. If the 
amount of narcotics available through 
illegal channels is reduced, the magnitude 
of the drug addiction problem, as such, 
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must necessarily decrease. During World 
War II there was a marked decrease in 
drug addiction in this country, resulting 
primarily from the sheer lack of illegal 
narcotics. This decrease in the amount of 
illegal drugs resulted from the tight con- 
trol of all shipping connected with the war 
effort and could not be continued during 
times of peace. 


Tue IMPORTANT point is that drug addic- 
tion increased again as soon as the supply 
of illegal narcotics increased. This ob- 
servation leads to the significant conclu- 
sion that the attractiveness of drug use 
and the potential number of addicts did 
not decrease merely as the result of the 
unavailability of the drug over a period of 
years. Consequently this type of law en- 
forcement, while an effective and neces- 
sary control device, does not represent a 
permanent or basic solution to the prob- 
lem. The real drug addiction problem rests 
in the fact that unhappy people and those 
with inadequate personalities find in nar- 
cotics surcease from the pains of living. 

A somewhat similar observation can be 
made with respect to education concern- 
ing the dangers of narcotic drug addiction. 
While adolescents who are likely to come 
into contact with narcotic drugs should 
certainly be given a clear picture of the 
hazards of drug addiction, there seems to 
be no particular need for intensive educa- 
tion in this respect in parts of the country 
where juvenile drug addiction is not a 
problem, nor can too much be expected 
from education as such, in view of the 
underlying psychological problems which 
lead people into addiction. All of this 
suggests that the only real answer to the 
problem is to develop home and_ social 
environments of such a nature that young 
people growing up will develop personal- 
ities strong enough to permit them to 
meet the demands of life without recourse 
to narcotic drugs or other “crutches.” 

As to the treatment of drug addicts, it 
is obvious from what has been said above 
that unless they receive treatment and a 
fairly comprehensive rehabilitation, drugs 
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are likely to continue to be of potential 
value to them. It is possible in some 
cases to effect such personality reorganiza- 
tions to the extent that the individuals 
become able to meet their problems and 
life demands without recourse to drugs, 
Treatment of this kind, however, is a long- 
term matter. At least four to six months of 
treatment in a hospital are required, with 
work therapy, and in many cases, psycho- 
therapy. In most cases additional thera- 
peutic assistance is needed following 
discharge from the hospital, and in all 
“ases supervision and follow-up care are 
needed for an extended period, possibly 
for years. It is fair to say that the large 
majority of patients require extensive care 
involving not only the withdrawal treat- 
ment but also the more comprehensive 
psychiatric and follow-up care. 

The physiological dependence upon nar- 
cotic drugs can be controlled by ap- 
propriate withdrawal technics within ten 
to fourteen days. Complete physiological 
normality is not achieved in this period of 
time but the withdrawal symptoms and 
the physiological need of the patient are 
relieved. This is the simple part of the 
treatment; the psychological problems 
outlined above are what make the treat- 
ment of drug addiction a complicated and 
difficult matter. 

The U. S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pitals at Lexington, Kentucky, and Fort 
Worth, Texas, are available for the treat- 
ment of narcotic drug addicts. Patients 
who voluntarily come to the hospital for 
treatment are required to pay if they can 
afford it, but payment is remitted if they 
cannot. The course of treatment at the 
hospital normally runs for four and a bal 
months and consists of gradual with 
drawal from drugs followed by work 
therapy and, when indicated, psych 
therapy. 

The Public Health Service does no 
have legal authority to continue treatmet! 
or supervision of the patient after be 
leaves the hospital. This is a gap which, ! 
it is filled at all, must be filled by the 
slates or local communities. During 
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vent years a few states and communities 
have begun to undertake such activities. 
The Riverside Hospital on North Brother 
Island serves the City of New York, with 
a program combining hospitalization and 
long-term rehabilitation. Detroit has es- 
tablished a clinic for narcotic addicts, and 
the State of Illinois has established three 
such clinics in Chicago. It should be em- 
phasized that a clinic cannot do all of the 
things that a hospital can do, but it can 
make contributions to persons appre- 
hended early in their drug use career and 
to persons returned from institutional 
treatment. 


APPALACHIAN SPRING 


The drawings [of Appalachian Spring] . 
the dance, the deliberate folk awkwardness of the treatment, the spare tran- 
quility of the moments of inarticulate tenderness as these parts of the dance 


have struck the heart of the artist. 


In summary, then, we may say that 
drug addiction is a complex problem; that 
drug addicts are as a rule people with 
serious psychological problems; that law 
enforcement and education, important 
though they are, are less important in a 
permanent program of prevention of drug 
addiction than are activities directed to- 
ward the improvement of personality via 
actions directed at the home and social 
environment; and that the treatment of 
drug addiction requires both hospitaliza- 
tion and a type of continuing care which 
is now available in developmental stages 
in a few cities. 


. . recall . . . the essential ecstasy of 


— Robert Sabin 





A Basic Approach to the Drug Problem 


In considering the community approach 
to the problem of drug addiction and 
the realistic ways in which AAUW 
branches can work in this area, we must 
first remind you that those persons most 
intimately and factually concerned with 
the problem in the United States state de- 
cisively that only in a few major cities 
is drug addiction a serious problem. Prac- 
tical suggestions for those areas in which 
serious drug addiction is known to exist 
are provided in detail in notes in the 
February General Director's Letter pre- 
pared by Mrs. Sherrard. 
The Children’s Bureau says: 


Apparently economic insecurity, slum housing, 
parental neglect, lack of love and affection, 
domestic strife, subnormal mentality, physical 
handicaps, and the lack of adequate recrea- 
tional and employment opportunities are 
among the factors which contribute to the drug 
habit. 


To attempt to alleviate even one of 
these seems a very large order, but we 
need not decide that we can do nothing 
on this problem just because we cannot 
manufacture utopias. 

In starting a long-range community 
program to prevent drug addiction, we 
need to assess community resources de- 
signed to alleviate and remove these con- 
tributory community failings. Let us start 
with the family unit and be as specific as 
possible. For instance, AAUW branches 
“an: 


1. Arrange ‘ 
riage. 

2. Sponsor “classes” in child guidance for 
parents. 

3. Aid in the development of Family Courts 
and marriage counseling agencies aimed at the 
prevention of broken homes. 


. 7 = . 
classes” in preparation for mar- 


From the family, let us proceed to the 
community. A wealth of activity has al- 
ready taken place in hundreds of AAUW 
localities on many of the community fac- 
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tors that influence personality develop- 
ment. In the interest of provoking further 
study and action, we enumerate here the 
major topics to be considered in any long- 
range program. AAUW branches can 
make a survey of school and community 
from the standpoint of: 


1. Economic security as reflected in employ- 
ment opportunities, seasonal and otherwise. 
2. Provision in terms of schooling and job op. 
portunities for mentally subnormal and phys- 
ically handicapped persons. 

3. Community and social welfare agencies, — 
their needs and whether they are economically 
and otherwise able to do effective work. 

4. Guidance and counseling services in school 
and community, — are they adequate? 

5. Mental health programs and mental hy- 
giene clinics at community and state levels, 
6. Adequate school and community health 
programs. 

7. Recreational facilities for children, adults, 
AND families. 

8. Juvenile delinquency, with inquiry into the 
qualifications and competency of individuals 
advising and sentencing juvenile offenders. 
9. Youth Conservation programs to separate 
the juvenile from the adult offender. 

10. Psychiatric services in institutions to 
which juveniles are committed. 

11. Housing facilities, particularly for the 
underprivileged. 

12. Community programs (or lack of —) de- 
signed to relieve and remove group tensions. 


Unfortunately, following a survey in 
one or more of the above, the branch will 
find ample opportunity for action. It can 
then establish an organized program for 
getting at the source of personality, social, 
and community factors which contribute 
to delinquencies of all kinds and provide 
fertile ground for the development of drug 
addiction. 

— FiLorence R. ScHNemDEr 
Member, Social Studies Committe 
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VER since the depression of the Thirties, 

high schools in this country have been 
expected to keep boys and girls in school 
just as long as possible. A high school 
diploma has become essential for all 
sorts of employment which used to be 
open to anyone of working age. More and 
more, the schools have been taking on 
responsibilities of vocational counseling. 
The curriculum of a modern high school 
is now more complicated than that of 
many a college. Much has been said about 
the importance of “Life Adjustment” 
and the part the schools must play not 
only in preventing a-social or delinquent 
behavior, but in helping young people 
to fit into the social pattern. But some- 
how in all of this planning, discussion, 
and action we seldom seem to examine 
the nature of the intellectual life of young 
people in this country today. 

I am not interested in trying to turn 
the clock back in an attempt to recapture 
the schools of fifty years ago so cherished 
in the memories of many of my genera- 
tion, nor do I wish to enlarge upon the 
many things we might learn from France 
and England about secondary education. 
But I am much concerned to discover 
whether it is true that many children 
who have the characteristics of mind and 
spirit necessary for scholarly careers — 
as research experts or as philosophers or 





Mrs. Stephens has just completed six years of 
service on the AAUW national Education Com- 
mittee. Formerly associate professor of education 
at Wellesley College, she is now teaching at the 
Woodstock Country School, Woodstock, Vermont. 


Are STUDENTS necessary ? 





BY ISABEL MCLAUGHLIN STEPHENS 





teachers — are being discouraged in our 
public schools. 

This is not an easy question to answer. 
Many times I have visited a fine modern 
school and come away ill at ease, wonder- 
ing about the meaning of what I saw. 
There were the marvelous gymnasium, 
the superbly equipped laboratories, all 
the imaginable gadgets for the cafeteria 
and the moving projection room. The 
one thing that usually does not impress 
me is the school library. Often I have 
been disheartened because I saw so little 
evidence that the library was the heart 
of the school, loved by the readers, and 
constantly used by those who love it less 
but recognize its essential value in a 
world where no one can know much “in 
his head” and all educated people must 
be ferrets for special information. The tone 
of sterile disuse which permeates the 
library of many modern schools is a sort 
of warning signal. One asks, “What is 
going on here?” 


Parr of the answer to that question lies 
in a cultural characteristic for which the 
schools cannot be blamed. The epithet, 
“egg head,” is only a new way of sneer- 
ing at the highbrow. Underlying all 
disparagement of anti-intellectualism in 
the schools is the deep suspicion that we 
are as a nation traditionally against the 
“brain.”” Whether we ought to be too 
sophisticated for this attitude or not, we 
know that it stalks the corridors of every 
college and comes right out in the open in 
every school, no matter how determinedly 
the teachers may pretend it is not there. 
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The fact that most Americans look upon 
studiousness as a weakness in boys and 
as something girls will outgrow lurks in 
the back of one’s mind, making it easier 
to understand the empty library. 

It is possible to dismiss the whole prob- 
lem by saying that of course when the 
high schools became agents of mass edu- 
vation they became less scholarly than of 
yore because that is how the masses are. 
This does not seem to me an adequate 
comment, though I have heard it many 
times. Rather it seems appropriate to 
try to understand what forces have been 
at work within the schools and to dis- 
cover, if possible, where they have 
worked to aid and abet our “natural” 
disinclination for “book larnin’” and 
where the child with scholarly interests 
has been overlooked in the’ search for 
meaningful schooling for his classmates. 


Recenrtiy there has been a growing con- 
cern among school principals, guidance 
counselors, and others about the children 
who stay on until graduation, quite ob- 
viously profiting no more than if they 
had left. Only as dots on an attendance 
chart are they superior to the “drop- 
outs.” They are the drifters who show to 
trained observers many signs of un- 
happy, ineffectual lives, now and in the 
future. Psychiatrists have accumulated 
clinical evidence to indicate that we have 
traditionally provided schooling which 
was wholly inappropriate for large sec- 
tions of the school population; that teach- 
ers, albeit with the best intentions, were 
harming many children with methods of 
discipline and kinds of assignments that 
left only a sense of inadequacy where a 
feeling of accomplishment was supposed 
to grow. And thus there developed among 
thoughtful educators a belief that “Life 
Adjustment”? was more important than 
learning subject matter, and that schools 
had better hurry up and “meet the needs” 
of the largest number of American youth 
instead of the minority. 

It does not seem reasonable for any 
conscientious citizen to quarrel with this 
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idea. Everyone would like to see the 
spit-ball experts and the bubble-gum 
bubblers engaged in some activity that 
is worth while, just as we want lonely 
children comforted and psychotic cases 
located and treated. Where then does the 
trouble lie? 


Is iT in the creation of a new neglected 
minority? So it seems, for certainly it is 
not hard to see that schools focusing on 
“life adjustment” do threaten scholar- 
ship. In their enthusiasm for new ways 
of doing things, for ““community-centered 
and purpose-centered” education, some 
of the enthusiasts for “the mental health 
approach” seem to have forgotten that 
there is still the 20 percent that finds 
old-fashioned study of the old-fashioned 
disciplines exciting and rewarding. There 
are young people to whom the great 
books speak. There are those who do not 
have to have clever devices worked out 
to relate ideas to their own experience, 
and who are motivated by the mere 
chance to learn from a well informed and 
enthusiastic teacher, whether the subject 
be Latin or biology. 

For these youngsters nothing is so 
distasteful as lessons made easy, the end- 
less little talks on citizenship coming in 
over the loudspeaker, the clubs and com- 
mittees designed to “‘socialize”’ them, the 
audio-visual aids to “enrich their back- 
grounds.” They do not care what the 
socio-metric diagrams indicate. They do 
not want to be good mixers at the mo- 
ment. They want to read and putter in 
the laboratory and think. They, in many 
high schools, I am sure, are victimized. 


I: 1s not hard to find in the case studies 
children like Mary who at the age of 


fifteen went home every afternoon to 
read. She may be described as “an iso 
late” and a maladjusted child. Perhaps 
she is, but one wonders why the world is 
not big enough to make room for people 
who like to go home alone after school 
and get a cookie and glass of milk and lie 
on the couch and read and hope that the 
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rest of the family will not come home — 
not for hours. Escapism? or bliss? 

If we are to avoid forcing such children 
into the popular mould, we must be sure 
that the schools have in them teachers 
who are interested in abstract ideas as 
well as in children’s emotional develop- 
ment. What is disturbing to some of us 
is the tendency among successful school 
administrators to talk as if there were 
no need any more for teachers who are 
scholars, for people to whom ideas are in 
themselves exciting. 


Maxy parents of able children are wor- 
ried because their children are bored in 
school. Why are they bored? Because they 
simply do not have enough hard work to 
do. Why not? Because the school has not 
of recent years hired teachers who them- 
selves enjoy hard intellectual work, and 
the older teachers who used to do so are 
now driven to a state of near exhaustion 
by committee meetings and the detailed 
record-keeping of modern education. The 
leisurely talks after school, the chance to 
form friendships with the inquiring few, 
have almost disappeared behind the piles 
of paper work and the organized activities. 

In other words, parents and citizens in 
general need not join in protest against 
well-thought-out plans for guiding chil- 
dren toward useful lives, but they must 
insist that one sort of useful life is scholar- 
ship and that “‘the good student” must 
not be forgotten and pushed aside. What 
deserves scrutiny is the constant impli- 
cation that “academic competence” is 
something different from the “social di- 
mensions” of education. It is and it is not. 
What is more social than a group of 
people thinking hard together? Those of 
us who have been teaching history for 
years bristle when we are told that we 
must begin now to teach the three other 
Rs — Rights, Responsibilities, and Re- 
spect. What indeed have we been trying 
to do all this time? Is it so certain that 
we failed? 

Of course we failed with many chil- 
dren. But we are concerned lest good 
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teachers of the old tradition may be 
discouraged and feel like abdicating when 
they find the school day so filled with 
“challenging activities” that they cannot 
reach through to the kind of thorough 
understanding of difficult ideas that they 
feel they used to achieve sometimes with 
their most competent students. Such 
teachers only want to be certain of one 
thing: that the precious minority of really 
brilliant students meet their equals in 
their teachers. Intelligent boys and girls 
often want to learn from books and 
laboratories in much the way good stu- 
dents have learned in the past with the 
help of keen and vigorous teachers. There 
must be such teachers in every school. 
We must stop being afraid of the idea of 
an intellectual elite. In a very real sense, 
of course, there is such a thing, and we 
should be proud to provide the right 
opportunities to develop this group to 
their fullest power within our free public 
schools. 


Is SOME parts of the country, parents 
who can afford to do so often take their 
able children out of public school and put 
them into private school so that “they 
will have to work and will surely get into 
college.”” This seems a sorry state of af- 
fairs. How about having public schools 
where they like to work and where teach- 
ers encourage them to do so? When that 
is what the people really want, we will 
have it. At present, the people who really 
want it are not only in the minority as 
they always will be, they are often in the 
submerged minority. To discussions of 
minority problems we ought to add those 
that arise from the fact that intellectuals 
are a minority. They always will be. They 
should be a valued and admired minority, 
useful to society, protected in their right 
to think. 

We can give a chance to children who 
might care for things of the mind, without 
hampering the fine work being done to 
make school mean something to children 
who do not find life easy in or out of 
school, and for whom books and labora 
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tories and intellectual teachers provide 
no way to satisfaction. Women like the 
members of AAUW can do three closely 
related things to this end in different ways 
in different communities. 


1. Reassure apprehensive teachers who 
are afraid the parents will not support 
them when they set high standards for 
their pupils’ achievement. 

Refuse ourselves to be intimidated or 
impressed by expertism or educational 
jargon when it over-emphasizes sta- 
tistics, norms, and measurables in a 
way to belittle the importance of the 
small minority of studious children. 
Insist that the schools of our own com- 
munity recognize the value of scholar- 
ship among teachers and not make the 
classroom teacher into a cog in a ma- 
chine. 


This last is perhaps the most important 
of all. Nothing will in the long run dam- 


age our schools more than the bureauc- 
racy which gradually paralyzes initiative 
and leaves all policy to a hierarchy of 
officialdom. The feeling that one is caught 
in a machine can be more undermining 
to the morale of an intellectual than any 
other feeling. That is an “adjustment” 
we cannot ask good teachers to make. 


The paper from which this article was taken 
was prepared last spring for the Pennsylvania 
State Division meeting. Since then there has 
been evidence of a deepening concern for 
expediting and intellectualizing high school 
education. Under a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, a committee 
headed by college president Gordon K. Chalm- 
ers and high school administrator William 
H. Cornog has studied this problem, and the 
resulting suggestions for advanced work for 
the ablest high school students are being tried 
out experimentally in a number of schools. 
For reference to this report see Time magazine, 
January 4, page 38, “A Shot of Oxygen.” 
— E. MclL. S. 


HERODIADE 


Here, perhaps, more than in any of her 
drawings, Charlotte Trowbridge has 
chosen to penetrate beneath the surface 
form of the dance, to depart from tt, to 
draw the images of her own reaction to 
this strange, dark, essentially tragic 
work. The dance has an heroic quality, 
dealing as it does with the moments of 
most intense inner scrutiny. The dance 
is the soliloquy of the soul. 


The beautiful nervous restlessness 
which made the drawing of “ Letter to 
the World” attack the eye has given 
place in these drawings of “ Herodiade” 
to a monolithic feeling, a sense of the 
image as having been struck from 4 
single stone. — Rosert SaBix 
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Appalachian Spring 


This commentary on the dance as an art form in our time is drawn from various writ- 
ings of John Martin, the New York Times dance critic, and Roy Hargrave, stage director. 


Excerpts from 


HE DANCE antedates all other forms of 
Test because it employs no instrument 
but the body itself, which everyone has 
always with him and which, in the final 
analysis, is the most eloquent and respon- 
sive of all instruments. In spite of this 
fundamental character and simple basis, 
however, the dance, in common with the 
more derivative and complex arts, has 
grown away from the comprehension of 
the average man and consequently re- 
quires reinterpretation. .. . 

Recognition and acceptance of the work 
of a great creator seldom comes in his own 
generation and generally only after the 
passage of considerable time. This is 
natural when it is considered that the 
artist does not deal with the obvious and 
already accepted facts of daily living; he 
enunciates new truths which perhaps he 
alone senses, and new truths in whatever 
department of life are almost inevitably 
rejected upon their first presentation. 

. Every new truth involves the aban- 
donment of certain old truths which have 
constituted the basis of satisfactory prac- 
lice, and human beings are interested 
‘hough in self-preservation to be ex- 
tremely wary about casting aside theories 


their writings are quoted here by permission 


of the publishers. 


that have proved workable for others that 
have not been tested. If there is something 
of inertia involved, there is also more 
than a little native common sense. Thus 
the very intuitive talent that makes a 
man an artist also patently separates hin. 
in a degree from his fellows. . 

In general, then, to establish a rap- 
prochement between the layman and the 
artist two things are necessary. In the 
first place, since orthodoxies have grown 
up and been accepted as tradition, ob- 
literating to a considerable extent the 
original and still the cardinal function of 
art, it is necessary to cut through these 
arbitrary codes to discover what the real 
experience of art is. In the second place, 
since a great quantity of highly respected 
art has been created within these ortho- 
doxies, it becomes essential to know the 
bases of the systems upon which they 
have been built unless we are to discard 
altogether a large portion of the art 
heritage of the past... . 

When we come to consider the dance in 
particular, there are other obstacles, also, 
to be overcome, for of all the arts the 
dance has had the most difficult problem 
to face in making its identity felt in our 
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day. It remained in an almost unparalleled 
period of neglect and abuse until virtually 
yesterday when Isadora Duncan restored 
its expressional principles and Michel 
Fokine delivered the ballet from servi- 
tude. ... 

. . . by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ... the dance had... declined 
until it was nothing more than a second- 
rate decorative art in which the dancers, 
now almost altogether women, made no 
attempt to say anything in their per- 
formances, but concentrated on exploit- 
ing themselves as charming personali- 
ka 40 

In spite of . . . Fokine . . . [and] Isa- 
dora Duncan... there still endures 
among us that spurious orthodoxy of 
approach that prevailed in the last cen- 
tury and that brands dancing as an ex- 
clusively frivolous art, devoted to time- 
pleasing, prettiness and erotocism, and 
incapable of substantial utterance such 


but impossible for the dancer to make an 
impression on him... . The only key 
. . . is to be found in sympathetic experi- 
ence through inner mimicry and the com- 
plete abandonment of any intellectual 
effort to understand.! 

The artist who has come to be most 
generally the symbol of the modern dance 
in the popular mind is . . . Martha Gra- 
ham. . . . Graham has raised the level 
of the art immeasurably and has become 
one of the most potent influences in the 
entire world of the dance, yet she has 
done so without establishing any systems, 
any generalities of procedure, that are 
applicable to the art as a whole or to its 
continuity of development. Her greatness 
is in an almost unique sense her own? 

I believe that her [Martha Graham’s| 
true importance lies in the projection of 
an emotional force. . . . Graham’s at- 
tack is directed basically toward the emo- 
tions rather than the eye; the receiving 


as is credited to the other arts. ... 
We have lost all awareness of the fact 
that movement can be and is a means of 


apparatus lies almost entirely in_ the 
feeling equipment of the spectator and 
not in rationalization. ... 

Graham achieves some of her most 
startling moments by creating effects 
which are not essentially part of any dance 


communication, of the objectification of 


inner feeling — in short, of art expression. 
We have forgotten how to look at move- 
ment and how to respond to it. . . . 

If a large rock is seen on the ground with its 
longest dimension parallel to the earth, it will al- 
most inevitably be described as lying on the 
ground, but if the same rock happens to have its 
longest dimension extending into the air, it will 
be described as standing. . . . Since we respond 
muscularly to... the attitudes of rocks, it is 
plain to be seen that we will respond even more 
vigorously to the action of a body exactly like our 
own. We shall cease to be mere spectators and be- 
come participants in the movement that is pre- 
sented to us, and though to all outward appear- 
ances we shall be sitting quietly in our chairs, we 
shall nevertheless be dancing synthetically with all 
our musculature. ... Where the difficulty is 
usually to be found is in the matter of his [the aver- 
age spectator’s|] present expectation. He goes to a 
dance performance looking perhaps for storytell- 
ing, or musical rhythms, or sex appeal, or with al- 
most any expectation except that of motor re- 
sponse. Obviously, under these conditions it is all 
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form, in the accepted sense of the word, 
but rather instances of an ability to 
crystalize nebulous intensity into theatri- 
cal tangibilities; tangibilities which nor- 
mally would seem to need the medium of 
painting or the written word to give them 
transmission. In the group of dances 
which she titles “Primitive Mysteries” 
she gives a spectacular demonstration of 
this ability, particularly in the “Cruci- 
fixus.”” . she stands immobile, trans- 
fixed in the center of the stage, her hands 
pressed tightly into the sides of her face. 
For a time all movement is left to her 
group while she resorts to projection 
through a sort of emotional incandescence 
which seems to have no plausible mode of 
propulsion other than a sheer inner vital- 
ity. And by means of this abnormal mo- 
tionless projection she conveys to the 
receptive audience a definite emotional 
portrait of a crucifixion, free from any 
literary connotation, but nevertheless 
overwhelming in its flood of sorrow and 
testatic pain. Yet she makes no movement 
and she makes no sound. 


THE DANCE 


Again, in “Frontier” ... [See back 
cover] she displays the phenomenon still 
further. Without a word, against black 
curtains, with no scenery but the sugges- 
tion of a gate and two abstract diverging 
lines, she summons up a complete sense 
of the American Western Plains couched 
in color, space and lineal horizon. She 
shades her eyes with her hands and looks 
across the stage and the boundaries of 
the theatre dissolve into frightening dis- 
tance; standing small and female in all 
this space she had engendered, she brings 
an essence of strength and ecstacy, fear 
and power into play ... and one is 
filled with pleasure at knowledge of the 
simple courage that lies potentially within 
humanity; a pioneer humanity that makes 
the lovely gesture of coping with the earth. 
With a curious quick shuffling movement 
of her feet, she makes her apparently 
motionless body move rapidly over the 
stage, cutting sizable geometric squares 
from its surface; and what seems to be a 
miracle has happened, for the squares are 
no longer cut from the floor but from 
measureless Western areas and the theatre 
is filled with a sense of speed and travel 
and wind; wind which sweeps vast un- 
touched plains while she herself remains 
the focal point; transfigured with the 
vitality of possession. One need not be 
familiar with the dance idiom to under- 
stand what she is doing; all that is neces- 
sary is areceptive mind and the knowledge 
of Space: the experience of having, as an 
individual, felt Space oneself. For, Proust- 
like, she speaks to one’s sense of recollec- 
tion; she knows the truth that art can 
only articulate and broaden what one 
already knows, and wisely she keeps her 
approach abstract enough to let each one 
find his own response within himself? 
Graham’s dance, at its height, instead 
of being studied and intellectual, as is 
frequently alleged of it, is supremely 
naive, in the best sense of that word.! 
She makes you think; yet it is thinking of 
a peculiar character, for it is less of the 
brain than of some organ absent from 
anatomical charts, that reacts to aesthetic 
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stimuli. Whether her ideas are clear (as 
they frequently are not) or her formal 


LETTER TO THE WORLD 


a 
* A - 


“There is a pain so utter 
It swallows Being up” 


materializations of them easy to appre- 
hend (as they rarely are), she has the 
power to convey over and beyond such 
rationalistic obstacles indescribable emo- 


tional verities. You may not “under- 
stand” a thing she is doing, but you are 
almost inevitably stirred and shaken — 
if only to a state of anger, which can be 
the beginning of experience.® 

When the definitive history of the dance 
comes to be written it will become evident 
that no other dancer has yet touched 
the borders to which she has extended 
the compass of movement. Not only in a 
technical sense, though here too she has 
proved the body capable of a phenomenal 
range, but especially in the field of creative 
expressional movement has she made an 
incomparable contribution.® 

Throughout her career she has been 
endlessly experimental, not only in mat- 
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ters of purely choreographic concern but 
also in the evolving of a style of produc- 
tion. In costuming she was early a radical 
in her use of both materials and designs. 
Her approach to stage setting has capital- 
ized the very financial stringencies of the 
dance world which would seem to have 
limited it, and has developed a remark- 
ably effective use of isolated bits of 
décor, sculpturesque “objects” and prop- 
erties instead of more conventional scen- 
cas 

It is assuredly worthy of note that this 
artist, once set apart from all her col- 
leagues as the most “difficult”’ and “ob- 
scure”’ practitioner of an art generally 
pronounced “arty,” has become today, 
without the slightest compromise, what 
is known as “good box-office,” and set a 
record by playing a full season of two 
weeks on Broadway 2 

There can be little doubt that modern 
expressional dance is essentially one of the 
most important contributions to culture 
that has been made within our time. It 
has cut through inertias and resistances, 
both stolid and stubborn, until it has 
arrived at the bedrock upon which all 
art must ultimately be seen to rest. On 
this firm foundation it has built a strue- 
ture of its own that is broader, simpler and 
closer to the nature of human experience 
than anything the arts have hitherto 
contrived.! 


Sources of quotations: 
John Martin: 


1 Introduction to the Dance, W. W. Norton 
and Co., New York, 1939. 

2 The Dance, Tudor Publishing Co., New 
York, 1947. 

Roy Hargrave: 

3 From Martha Graham; Merle Armitage, 
editor and publisher, Los Angeles, 1937. 
John Martin: 

4 The New York Times, March 1929. 

5 Tbid., May 1953. 

6 Tbid., March 1936. 
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F THERE is one thing that the experience 
l of these last troubled years has taught 
us, it is that nothing is easier than to 
lose the good things we take for granted 
by simply going on taking them for 
granted. The corporate effort that con- 
stitutes civilization must be constantly 
refreshed by a new understanding of the 
common purpose and a renewed devotion 
to the old end. So now that the decades- 
old fellowship program of the AAUW 
has assumed the institutional permanency 
of a trust, it is well to remind ourselves 
afresh of what we are trying to accomplish 
through that program and to see what 
eflect changing circumstances have had 
upon what we are trying to do. 

The million-dollar fellowship program 
of the AAUW began modestly enough 
with the gifts of those early university 
women graduates who wished both to 
express their appreciation of the educa- 
tional opportunities they had enjoyed 





Helen White — need we say? —has served 
AAUW as president, 1941-47, and as a member 
of the Fellowship Awards Committee. A dis- 
tinguished scholar and writer, she is professor 
of English at the University of Wisconsin. 
Membership on the U. S. Board of Foreign 
Scholarship, service as U. S. delegate to the 
second UNESCO Conference, and membership 
onthe U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
have contributed to her knowledge of educational 
needs abroad. Since she received her Ph.D. 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1924, seven 
honorary doctorates have been conferred upon 
her, and in 1949 she was chosen for the AAUW 
Achievement Award. 


still need fellowships? 


BY HELEN C. WHITE 








and to make possible the participation 
of women in the advanced and _ inde- 
pendent research that is the crown of 
the educational process and the peculiar 
responsibility of the university-educated. 
Because the opportunities they had en- 
joyed were so new, those early alum- 
nae could not take them for granted. 
They were anxious to justify their privi- 
lege and to promote its extension by 
showing that women could take their 
place beside men, not only in study 
and learning but in discovery and in- 
terpretation. 

It is easy for us today, secure in the 
recognition which they won, to smile 
at the feminist element in the foundation 
of our fellowship program. But two world 
wars away from it, we still have found 
no magic answer to the problem of 
combining marriage and career, while 
the contemporary tendency to earlier 
marriage even among college women gives 
little promise of any spectacular increase 
in the number of women who will be able 
to give that concentration of attention 
which first-class work in any field de- 
mands. 

Of course, no one would regret the social 
gain, but it does mean that in a world 
like ours, where the cost of education 
like everything else is going up, the 
question of ends and results will be 
raised, and the achievement of the rela- 
tively small proportion of women who 
manage to go on from graduate work to 
independent and organized research will 
be even more important. And that for 
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two reasons. It will remind us of the 
talents and capacities that go into the 
family and homemaking to the great 
profit of all society, and so take the 
edge off that familiar wail, “But if you 
give the fellowship (or the job) to a girl, 
won't she go off and get married?” 
The second reason is of no less interest 
to all women as well as men. To a very 
special degree our American civilization 
does rest upon the foundations of systema- 
tic investigation, and the combination 
of aptitude and taste for original research 
is not so common even in our land of 
educational opportunity that we can 
afford to waste any of it. 

To anybody who reflects on the charac- 
ter of so highly developed a technological 
society as ours this would seem _ too 
obvious to need more than mention. But 
without going to extremes, one may 
recognize that not all elements in our 
society value research capacity as highly 
as, say, talent for management or enter- 
tainment. Research needs its defenders 
in our very practical-minded world, and 
those can most reasonably be counted 
upon in that portion of our society that 
has had some first-hand contact with its 
spirit and methods. In other words, the 
university woman, like the university 
man, has a special responsibility to see 
that the importance of research is kept 
in the foreground of the consciousness of 
the public so dependent upon it, and that 
in our exploitation of the fruits of research 
we do not forget to make some modest 
provision for its maintenance and ex- 
tension. In the AAUW fellowship pro- 
gram, therefore, we both vindicate our 
privileges and ensure their perpetuation 
for our successors. 


Or COURSE, we are not alone in this. 
One of the most heartening developments 


of the last few years is the marked 
increase in opportunities for graduate 
research. But our program has a scope 
and flexibility in meeting women’s needs 
that gives it special claims on our interest. 
It gives the very brilliant young woman 
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with a solid background, who has made 
a quick start at a first-class institution, a 
chance to go on. It gives the older woman 
in a leading college or university, with her 
publication early under way, the help 
she needs to achieve real distinction. (The 
research worker, just because she is 
older, with the greater responsibilities 
of the mature member of society, needs 
more to live and work on than the 
undergraduate.) While our aid is not so 
unique in these two categories, it is 
quite indispensable. There are simply 
not enough opportunities to go around, 
even for what one may call “the naturals.” 


Bor OUR program does more than this. 
The young woman who has shown promise 
in a good college that is not a research 
center with all its resources of laboratory 
and library, and the young woman who 
is slowly pushing on her work against the 
odds of a heavy teaching schedule, find 
understanding at the hands of our com- 
mittees. So does the older woman who, 
working in an institution without the 
publication resources of the larger uni- 
versities, has found it impossible to 
achieve the publication record which so 
many of the foundations quite properly 
exact. Indeed, I have known our con- 
mittees to give the married woman who 
has been too busy with getting her family 
started to do more than keep her hand in 
her research, the opportunity to pull her 
scattered efforts together and get really 
going again. In all these cases, we are 
supporting what in the larger competitions 
of the country might be counted secon¢- 
string applications, but which in actual 
fact involve first-class people. In_ its 
greater flexibility our committees have 
been able to salvage work of great value 
and open fresh vistas of achievement 
and usefulness to really distinguished 
women. That alone would justify the 
time and money and priceless devotion 
that have gone into this program. 

But the AAUW has been able to 40 
even more than this. The end-of-the-wat 
reconstruction aid, in the form of inter 
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DO WE STILL NEED FELLOWSHIPS? 


national grants, carried this flexibility 
and adaptability of ours even farther. 
That program of grants made it possible 
to bring university women from other 
lands to our country at a time when such 
a trip meant not only a new experience 
but a chance for the restoration of health 
shattered by prison and concentration 
camp or the general privations of an 


‘occupied or devastated country. Such a 


trip meant a chance to pick up the 
broken threads of a professional career 
or to catch up with the progress that 
had been made in happier lands and that 
was still inaccessible to regions where 
the isolation of occupation had walled 
in the destruction of invasion. In many 
cases it meant quite literally a return 
to hope and usefulness. 

And presently as the pressure of the 
necessities of the war-devastated coun- 
tries relaxed a little, it was possible to 
think of those countries where the prob- 
lm was not that of restoring what 
had been lost but of importing and 
encouraging what had hardly been known. 
Long before Point Four the AAUW 
had been thinking of the countries where 
the newly-released energies of women gave 
such promise of helping to transform 
ancient civilizations. And the work of 
AAUW in this area, either by itself or in 
conjunction with other programs like 
the Fulbright program, continues to be 
one of the most genuinely pioneering 
things that our Association has ever done. 


Now IN all this we began by wanting 
to help our sisters in less fortunate 
lands. But we have ended by doing a 
good deal for ourselves and for our 
country. There are the personal relations 
—how many of us have discovered that 
tities and villages in Europe and Latin 
America and even lands that used to be 
less frequently included in summer trips 
are no longer tourist preserves but home 
owns of old friends with neighborly 


circles waiting to meet the common 
friends of whom they have heard so 
much! And no less important is it, par- 
ticularly at this juncture of the world’s 
history, that all over the free world the 
number of communities is increasing in 
which the United States is thought of not 
in terms of Hollywood and the other 
well-meaning but irresponsible fantasies 
of our mass media, or the malevolent 
distortions of enemy propaganda, but in 
terms of the members of the AAUW 
in their hundreds of branches in hundreds 
of towns across the breadth of our land. 

I have had the privilege of knowing the 
AAUW in their homes and habitats as 
few people have, and I have had occasion 
beyond that of most private American 
citizens to think of the picture I should 
like to see of my country in other lands. 
I find it a great comfort in contemplating 
all the alarums and excursions of this 
year of 1954 to reflect that all over the 
free world more and more people are 
coming to think of America in terms 
of the AAUW and the communities in 
which we live. 

And, conversely, at this point where 
we as a people are trying to face up to 
the truly awe-inspiring responsibilities 
of our present position in the world, 
these visitors whom we are bringing to 
our shores are a source of contact with 
other lands and peoples that is of the 
greatest value to ourselves and our com- 
munities. “You are so powerful,” I heard 
a distinguished visitor from Britain say 
a few years ago, “that it is of the greatest 
importance that you should know all 
you can about the rest of the world and 
understand it.” 

I am not sure that this aspect of our 
fellowship program may not ultimately 
prove the most rewarding. If so, it will 
be but a fresh evidence of an old spiritual 
law, not always too well remembered in 
some contemporary discussions, “Give, 
and it shall be given unto you.” 
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TO TEACH... 
OR NOT TO 


HE Education Committee of AAUW, 
Sales it last met, took up once again 
the old familiar problem, still a major 
one, — overcrowded classrooms and woe- 
ful shortage of teachers. The committee 
discussed and rediscussed the unfailing 
interest of AAUW members in taking 
steps to solve the teacher shortage prob- 
lem, and the need to obtain well qualified 
teachers quickly. They considered again 
the possibility that more qualified teach- 
ers could be drawn from among the ma- 
ture married college women whose families 
are now fairly independent. 

Someone suggested that married college 
women who had actually gone into teach- 
ing after a “re-treading” of their training 
ought to be asked to tell about their ex- 
periences. The committee agreed that 
such first-hand reports would help others 
who might be thinking about such a step, 
and would benefit colleges which 
offer training that such potential teachers 
need. 

So a project was undertaken. Each 
AAUW state education chairman was 
requested to ask a few AAUW members in 
her state who had been married, who had 
families, and who had taken on teaching 
assignments, to write of their experiences 
in getting into teaching. 

The women who responded wrote 
thoughtfully and seriously of the problems 
they encountered in bringing their train- 
ing up to date. What they report may well 
point the way for others, and their com- 
ments should contribute to development 
of more realistic teacher-training offerings 
to attract mature women who might help 
to meet the teacher shortage. 
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TEACH 


In sharing the returns here, the limita- 
tions of the project are fully recognized, 
Criticism or suggestion may often haye 
been made on the basis of an isolated 
experience, and perhaps without sufficient 
understanding of the total educational 
program. An obvious weakness in inter- 
preting the returns is the lack of informa- 
tion about the respondents, or about local 
educational conditions. But the freshness 
of the individual experience offsets the 
limitations of statistical method. Quota- 
tions from a sampling of the letters and 
some conclusions are given below. 

The inquiry sent out by the committee, 
through the state education chairmen, 
was a simple request that the recipients 
report what they thought about. the 
courses that were available to them, how 
the training fitted their teaching needs, 
and whether they would advise women 
similarly situated to. go and do likewise. 
The committee did not send .a question- 
naire; simply asked for a statement of 
experience. In reporting returns the en- 
phasis therefore is necessarily not on exael 
statistical results but on personal inter 
pretation. 

Twenty-five states were represented in 
the 182 replies. They represent the United 
States from coast to coast and border to 
border and include at least one from each 
of AAUW’s nine Regions. Eight states 
had only one reply each; from two states 
there were over 30 replies. The differenc 
in response follows no recognizable pat 
tern such as unusual availability of trait 
ing or strong AAUW organization; !! 
seems to be a matter of chance. 

Replies came from 108 AAUW met 
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bers who had sought refresher type train- 
ing and from 48 who had never taught 
before. All of these had had college courses 
and most were college graduates. (A very 
few among the 182 were not AAUW mem- 
bers.) Twenty-six other replies spoke of 
specific course work, but did not indicate 
the type of course. Although it is not 
possible to state positively how many 
did their work in the summer sessions, 
it is clear that a very substantial number, 
perhaps a majority, did. 

At the time of writing, 159 were teach- 
ing; 23 were not. Many who are teaching 
have been doing so over several years, 
—a degree of testing that gives weight 
to their comments. With perhaps half a 
dozen exceptions these women were pre- 
paring for elementary teaching. 

In the majority of cases, the reason for 
entering the teaching profession was not 
given, though it was often stated that the 
cooperation of the family of the writer 
had made this step possible. Of the rea- 
sons reported for going into teaching, 
two stand out, — widowed status with a 
need to support children, and a new free- 
dom for activity outside the home now 
that children are grown. 

A large majority of those reporting 
said that training was geographically and 
financially accessible. It was also reported, 
with very few exceptions, that the costs 
involved in the training were justified 
by the results. These two general com- 
ments together suggest that where the 
necessary courses are readily available, 
additional teachers can be recruited from 
among the older women. 

Among the many valuable replies re- 
ceived was one which covers so many 
aspects of the committee’s interest — 
motivation, kind and quality of training, 
evaluation of experience — that it should 
be quoted before embarking on comments 
on specific items of interest. The shortage 
of teachers had troubled this writer so 
much that when in the fall of 1950 her 
three children were well established in 
their school routines, she decided to do 
something with her earlier college prepara- 
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tion for teaching. Her State Department 
of Instruction reviewed her qualifications 
and decided that for the Elementary Pro- 
visional Certificate she needed twelve 
more hours of education courses, the only 
specification being that three of them 
should be in practice teaching. Reporting 
on the items of interest to the Education 
Committee, she wrote: 


I experienced no difficulty in securing these 
courses, although it was difficult to make the 
adjustment of managing a home, teaching for 
the first time, and taking four hours of 
graduate work. These were regular university 
courses, and while they were of definite help 
to me, they did not meet the special needs 
which I (and others) had at the time. These 
needs could have been met, I feel, by some 
careful counseling at the time of my registra- 
tion, and, if possible, by a special refresher 
type of course, to bring me up to date in the 
general field of education. 

The emphasis in my case was entirely on the 
completion of hours of education, not on sub- 
jects designed to aid me in my new profession. 
Such aid could have been provided by real 
supervision of my practice teaching hours, but 
as it worked out, this was a mere formality. 

Since receiving this questionnaire, I have 
talked to several teachers in the school where 
I teach. There are at least five in our group of 
thirty who have either started teaching for the 
first time or who have returned to it after 
lapses of from ten to twenty years. The con- 
sensus of our opinion seems to be that we are 
more than willing to take refresher courses, 
either to meet certification requirements or to 
bring us back into step with educational re- 
quirements. However, we do feel that we need 
special counseling, and perhaps a new type of 
general refresher course, to meet our needs, 
which differ so acutely from those of the usual 
university student. 


Now to report on separate items which 
the committee had told the writers would 
be of interest, at the same time making 
it clear there was no compulsion to com- 
ment on each. 

What did these mature women experi- 
ence in the attitude of the college toward 
their enrollment? Reports differed. Most. 
of the correspondents were well received, 
as is reflected in comments such as these: 
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The reception from the college and its faculty 
was pleasant. 

It was not just the classroom work that was so 
gratifying, but the personal interest that each 
faculty member took in my career. Even those 
from whom I had no courses offered help, 
suggestions, facilities, or equipment that might 
help me. Even now I can call on them for 
advice, ete. (which I am doing). 

There were a few adverse comments on 
the reception given by the college to 
mature students, but these were definitely 
in the minority. One woman was told that 
“the school plan was a set-up for young 
people and the older women were to fit 
themselves in the best they could.” An- 
other must have been thinking of some 
unfortunate experiences when she wrote: 
“The candidate must be a hardy soul who 
can weather some disapproval she will 
meet.” 

Those who wrote to the committee 
without exception believed that they rep- 
resented a special type of student whose 
educational program should be made up 
on the basis of study of their particular 
needs. The writers suggested that much 
of their precious time could have been 
saved and their total experience made 
more valuable if more attention had been 
given to an evaluation of their previous 
college training and their previous work 
before any specified program was pre- 
scribed. One recommended “a_ special 
registration adviser for all persons re- 
entering teaching after a lapse of years.” 
No doubt the cost to the college of such 
services is an item to be reckoned with, 
but most institutions have ways of ad- 
justing to special conditions once the need 
is called to their attention. 

Those who sought only refresher train- 
ing (having previously taken work in the 
field of education) suggested that a short 
course covering contemporary teaching 
procedures would have given them the 
overview they needed and freed time 
spent in repeating courses. Unless a con- 
siderable number of students applied for 
such a course, a college might find this 
provision too burdensome. On the other 
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hand, waste of time and boredom are 
commonly reported and doubtless con- 
tribute to lack of enthusiasm for the 
teaching profession — and to the teacher 
shortage. 

Making all due allowance for the fact 
that those who replied may not see the 
pattern as a whole, a good deal of weight 
has to be accorded to criticism which is 
written with such sincerity and comes 
from a large number of those replying 
and from widely separated sections of the 
country. For example, from the South 
comes this: 


There is too much emphasis on education 
courses as a requirement for a_ teacher's 
certificate. Most of these courses consist of the 
same material repeated over and over. 


Similarly, from the central part of the 
country we have this: 


Education courses throughout the country 
need to be revamped. Arkansas is pointing the 
way; their new system requires four years of 
subject matter (not diluted with any education 
courses), then a year of internship, patterned 
after the medical schools; this internship in- 
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cludes a few necessary education courses and 
practical experience in the classroom under a 
competent supervisor with experience. What 
would be better than education courses, would 
be courses to interest teachers in the world at 
large, in all its present-day aspects; most 
teachers’ interests are too narrow. 


Possibly this is a typical summary of 
such comment: 
My opinion is that teacher-training is over- 
balanced with education courses. I think that 
the “what” is more important than the 
“how,” and that common sense is the most 
important of all to successful teaching. Ex- 
periences with my own children have been 
invaluable, 


Although resisting the “how” in most 
of their courses, the writers stated over 
and over again their desire to have more 
practice teaching wnder competent super- 
vision. It made no difference whether the 
letter was from a former teacher or a 
novice, all stressed this point. “Practice 
teaching was not included in the program, 
but I think that observing master teachers 
and-doing supervised practice teaching 
would have been a great help.” 

From the Southwest came this sugges- 
tion: 


I think that a year’s internship would greatly 
improve the quality of teachers. It would also 
be of much help to beginning teachers to work 
in the classroom with experienced teachers for 
one year before going on their own in a class- 
room. Some such plan as the one used in many 
colleges to enable the students to work while 
they are going to school could be worked out. 


This comment from the Northeast Cen- 
tral Region, from one returning to teach- 
ing, reflects ideas reported also from the 
West Coast: 

I have always felt that too much theory is 
stressed and not enough practical knowledge 
and experience is given. It seems that educa- 
tion professors are too far from the daily class- 
toom situation. I would suggest that every 


fourth year they go back into a public school 
classroom and teach. 


The value of demonstration teaching 
was also cited. For example: “‘ Most valu- 
able element in courses was demonstra- 


tion teaching with criticism by the class 
following. Would like to see less theory of 
education and more practical applica- 
tion.” 

It was obvious in the replies that length 
of time spent in preparation was not the 
most important element in the minds of 
these women. Several suggested corres- 
pondence in-service training courses. 

The reporters were asked to say whether 
they would advise others to do as they 
had done. Almost without exception, they 
answered affirmatively, though several 
indicated various hazards and difficulties. 
Some, while saying they could not actu- 
ally advise an unknown person, replied 
about like this: “If a woman enjoys teach- 
ing she will find great satisfaction in giv- 
ing the best she has to the training of 
youth.” 

In discussion of various hurdles in the 
path of students soon to be teachers, 
several new points about their educational 
preparation as well as about teaching 
conditions were brought out. For example, 
psychological hazards of being an older 
student, and the poor quality of teaching 
in summer school. But an interview with 
one woman, who felt that the extra educa- 
tion prepared her to be a more valuable 
teacher, brought up the advantages of 
summer sessions for the mature woman. 
She said that she was glad she had gone 
to summer sessions, “because she did not 
like the idea of going to school on a cam- 
pus when most of the students were young 
enough to be her children, as would be 
the case during the regular school year.” 

Many were dissatisfied with the quality 
of instruction in the summer sessions, 
often attributing it to the fact that the 
regular faculty were not teaching the 
courses. Nevertheless, preference was ex- 
pressed for summer sessions. One of its 
added values was mentioned: “The ex- 
change of ideas among the teachers at- 
tending summer school was especially 
helpful.” 

Some writers warned of obstacles to 
be expected: “Most towns are so econ- 
omy-minded they hesitate to pay $600 
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more to a person with a degree when they 
can still hire a diploma graduate for so 
much less.” “Until salaries are raised we 
will always have a lack of teachers.” 
Some others thought that part-time 
teaching might remove barriers for many 
mature persons. With the pressure for 
teachers soon to extend to secondary 
school, this may be very pertinent. 


Perhaps married women would feel free to 
accept part-time jobs when they might hesi- 
tate to take full-time positions. At the junior 
high and high school levels where the work is 
all departmentalized, this would have no 
detrimental effect on the individual pupil. 
Of course, in the lower grades it is advisable 
for the children to have the continuity given 
by one teacher. 


Disadvantages in part-time teaching 
were reported from the East and West 
alike, such as inadequate pay to cover the 
home costs incurred. 

Other replies brought this problem to 
light: “It was interesting to me to note 
that there are established policies against 
the employment of married women as 
teachers, in spite of the great shortage of 
qualified teachers almost everywhere.” 
Such situations do not seem to be com- 
mon. But whether common or not, the 
question is: what is AAUW doing to see 
that such policies are eliminated where 
they do exist? 

Additional problems are touched on in 
the following letter, problems which the 
writer could not conquer, and so another 
teacher was lost to the youngsters: 


I taught during the past year, commuting 
twenty miles to another town. Even though I 
thoroughly enjoyed most of the work, several 
reasons prompted me to leave: the distance and 
expense involved, heavy income tax with no 
deduction allowed for the salary I paid my 
housekeeper, and the feeling that the com- 
munity was quick to criticize but slow to 
appreciate all the teachers’ efforts to improve 
the school experiences of the pupils, — all of 
these have contributed to my decision to choose 
another type of work. Our own community 
does not hire married teachers, so other women 
(former teachers) who live here after marriage 
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do not re-enter the teaching profession unless 
they are willing to commute to another town, 

I have no sympathy for the boards of educa- 
tion who cry loudly over the teacher shortage, 
particularly in our rural areas where the teach. 
ers have struggled to build a fair salary 
schedule only to have the boards ignore them. 


A thoughtful report which came as a 
result of the inquiry of the Committee on 
Education seems to summarize many of 
the problems in the re-education and 
teaching employment of mature college 
women and to express the general reaction 
of the respondents. Furthermore, the re- 
port seems not only to reflect present 
activity, but also, as the committee 
hoped, to remove us from present prob- 
lems to progress for the future. It plainly 
suggests areas for AAUW branch and 
state effort. Its title was so apropos that 
we have borrowed it for this whole report: 


TO TEACH OR NOT TO TEACH 

Specifically, these are the positive values of 
my experience: I found all courses most ae- 
cessible, both geographically and as to time of 
day offered; I found the faculty and adminis- 
tration most friendly and cooperative, the cost 
of matriculation reasonable, and the courses 
required germane to teaching preparation — at 
least, as far as what the catalogue sazd these 
courses were to offer. Although specific courses 
are required both for teacher certification and, 
at graduate level, for the advanced degree, I 
found these requirements justified by the 
prospective teacher’s need for a broad general 
background in education. Enough leeway was 
allowed in the area of electives to provide 
amply for individual needs. Practice teaching 
was included in my program and the only other 
class in which I was enrolled at the time was a 
specific methods conference in the area in 
which I was teaching — an arrangement, in- 
cidentally, which has much to commend it. 
At completion of my program, within a reason- 
able minimum of time and with utmost co 
operation from the faculty, I was eligible for 
the Permanent Professional High School Cer- 
tificate, which I have since obtained. 

In relation to any teaching I may wish to 
do in the future, I consider my most valuable 
training to have been the general and specifi 
methods courses and practice teaching. 

The negative values of my experience ar 
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more difficult to assess. One must remember 
that the existing system of teacher-training, 
after all, is slanted toward the needs of the 
younger or undergraduate student in the 
teachers college. Understandably, that system 
may sometimes fail to serve adequately the 
more mature person who is, more than likely, 
(1) a person accustomed to taking respon- 
sibility, (2) a thinking citizen rather than a 
parrot, (3) a graduate of a liberal arts college 
rather than an undergraduate in a school of 
education. 

One particular bottleneck which seems espe- 
cially likely to prevent a free flow of graduates 
back toward the colleges for teacher-training 
may prove to be the initial required (for 
secondary teaching) orientation course in 
“Principles of Education.” I am aware that 
this course may vary greatly from one pro- 
fessor to another, within the same institution. 
But for our own country’s future, I sincerely 
hope that no self-respecting graduate student 
is in future subjected to the mental torture 
which I found it necessary to undergo in order 
to qualify for my certificate. To be sure, much 
of the information was pertinent and the mid- 
term required paper was invaluable in helping 
me to clarify my own aims and to map out a 
course toward achieving them. But the ex- 
pressed attitude of disparagement toward the 
status of the entire teaching profession was not 
only in the poorest of professorial taste, but 
was well calculated to implant in any student 
a positive aversion for the whole teaching 
profession. 

It is my earnest desire to see this much- 
slighted Cinderella of the education curricu- 
lum, the Principles of Education course, turned 
into the glamour-princess which its importance 
warrants. Let it serve to give students a 
glimpse of the challenge of the whole broad 
teaching profession as an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for public and patriotic service coupled 
with personal satisfaction of a high order, 
despite possible low-scale remuneration. (Yes, 
let’s tell them the truth!) Give them, too, not 
only leadership in ideals, but leadership in 
meaningful life experiences, such as democratic 
classroom procedure and the understanding 
of the variety of possible approaches to any 
currently controversial topic. Add to these the 
ever conscious precept that “‘the teaching pro- 
fession is just as high or low in status as you, 
as a teacher, choose to make it!” Only then 
will you draw to the profession the personnel 
with the high standards, integrity and ability 


to think, which our schools are sorely in need 
of today. 

And here is another suggestion. Could not 
the teachers colleges, perhaps with cooperation 
of local AAUW branches, initiate an extension 
course for graduates only, which would give 
full certification credit? As a public relations 
project, such an undertaking might, first of 
all, increase the local prestige of the college. 
Furthermore, the added inducement of taking 
a course with one’s friends and contemporaries 
might pull in the shyer but no less talented 
potential teachers of the community. This 
particular course, fully to serve its purpose, 
would be an introduction to the teaching field 
and to the college plant as well. Strategically 
placed advisors and, of course, well planted 
provocative comments on other stimulating 
courses offered by the college could do much 
toward channeling maximum available woman- 
power into the teaching profession. 


HERODIADE 








Minds 


Across the Seas 


When Dr. Helen White, in another section 
of this JourNau, asks: “Do we still need 
fellowships?” she speaks of the need for 
Americans to know everything possible 
about the rest of the world. This “knowing” 
for AAUW members is one of the most 
fruitful byproducts of our international 
grants program. Whether friendship with 
our guests from other countries grows over 
AAUW dinner tables or through letters, it 
becomes a reality. Here, to help members 
toward this shared experience, we quote 
from recent letters. 

First, a letter from Jean Whyte of 
Australia, who is studying Library Science 
at the University of Chicago. 


For the first twenty-two years of my life, 
my home was a sheep station, although 
from the age of eleven I was only at home 
for holidays. My father was manager of 
a sheep station of 330 square miles. I have 
one sister, two years younger than I, and 
my mother died when I was three years 
old, so we were brought up by my father 
and a succession of eight governesses. The 
station was forty miles from the nearest 
town and fifteen from the nearest neigh- 
bor, and as the governesses were the only 
women on the property, most of my early 
years were spent in the company of men. 

If I were asked to say what effect sta- 
tion life had on me, I should answer that 
it taught me to ride a horse, to class 
merino wool, to follow tracks, to fix 
almost anything with a piece of wire and 
a rusty nail, and to be content with my 
own company and a book. Perhaps, too, 
some of my patience with slow students 
was learned when drafting sheep or coax- 
ing young lambs and kangaroos to drink! 
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I spent eight years at a girls school, 
where at first I was a rebel against the 
unaccustomed discipline and found jt 
difficult to adjust myself to life among 
other children who played what I con- 
sidered foolish games; but I soon learned 
to like it and to share all their activities, 
At eighteen I left school and returned 
to the station. I wanted to go to the 
university, but the family could not afford 
to send me, nor did they believe in univer- 
sity careers for girls; besides, I was a useful 
stockman. So I went back to Adelaide on 
my own, determined to get a job and get 
to the university. I managed to get a job 
in the public library — not because I 
wanted to be a librarian, but because the 
library was near the university. But within 
a year I had caught Library Mania! 


Sheila Rowley, an agricultural economist 
now studying at North Carolina State 
College, is also from Australia. 

I have spent almost all my adult years in 
a university. I have come to understand 
the continual quest for truth in which 
university people take part, and have 
relished the experience of taking a small 
part in the search myself. I learned that 
what I studied as an undergraduate was 
only a very small part of what the univer- 
sity, even a young and isolated one such 
as my own, had to offer. As an under- 
graduate I learned the value of classifying 
and = sys- 
tematis- 
ing knowl- 
edge; at 
the same 
time my 
postgrad- 
uate stud- 
ies re- 
minded 
me that 
occasion- 
ally new 
worlds of 
thought 
had been 
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Sheila Rowley of Western Australia (left) chats 
with Mrs. L. N. Hutchinson, Raleigh, N. C., 
Branch President in the North Carolina State 
College library. 

when some thinker allowed his fancy 
to roam outside the bounds of contempo- 
rary knowledge. I count myself very for- 
tunate that for many years my work has 
been to pursue original research. 

1 am doubly fortunate that the research 
has taken me into the world outside the 
university amongst people to whom an aca- 
demic tradition is quite foreign. Through 
their eyes, I have seen my own research in 
truer perspective than I could have from 
inside the university. 


To gain that wider perspective Miss 

Rowley worked with Australia’s Rural Re- 
construction Commission and summarizes 
that particular experience with the following 
statistics: 
Spent 682 days in the field; traveled 36,193 
miles by autocycle, truck, car and on dire 
occasions by foot; analyzed 544 farms, 
from Murchison to Margaret River;opened 
at least 3,000 farm gates; been dug out of 
sandy wastes and muddy bogs by kind 
farmers; missed hotel meals; been bitten 
by a dog and threatened by a bull; and 
been succoured by sympathetic farmers’ 
Wives. 


English and American literature at Rad- 
cliffey Mrs. Fumi Takano 


hersel If: 


I am an associate professor at Tsuda Col- 
lege, where I have worked since 1937. 


wrote 


ACROSS THE SEAS 


Before she came from Japan to study 


about 


Phe last few vears of the war we were 


looked upon with hostility because we 
went on teaching English and American 
literature. During the very last year we 
literally worked day and night — in three 
shifts — at our small school factory where, 
soaked in lubricating oil, we made pistons 
for our army planes, a long, dreary period 
of wasted labor. Then came our uncondi- 
tional surrender and the beginning of a 
completely new era for our country. As I 
gradually recovered from my mental and 
physical exhaustion, I set about making 
up for the years I had lost. I resumed my 
study of English and American literature, 
hoping to find new courage in the convic- 
tion that great works of literature survive 
even if wars rage and nations perish. I 
was not disappointed, for the infinite 
wealth of the great literature of England 
and America, proofs of the best and noblest 
in human capability, and the unchanging 


Mrs. Fumi Takano of Japan 
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value of the long tradition of culture im- 
pressed me more deeply than _ before 
because I had come through the destruc- 
tion of war. 


Hanna Frauboes, a 1952-53 grant- 
holder from Germany, after her return made 
an evaluation of her year in the United 
States, and reported on opportunities to 
share the results of her experience here: 
Before the year in America my ideas as 
to ways and means by which to gain a 
more democratic way of school life were 
somewhat vague. I had helped the girls 
to establish a Student Government and 
to found clubs for outside activities. Now 
I realize that we were not quite conscious 
of the dynamics by which a group will 
function effectively. Not only when at- 
tending classes at New York: University 
but also in everyday life in the United 
States, I began to realize what was missing 
here in Hamburg with our efforts in group 
work. Being chosen what you would call 
Dean of Girls, I have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to help bring a new spirit into all 
kinds of group activities connected with 
our school. 

In Hamburg our youth is not only in- 
terested but also active in the Europa 
Jugend, a suborganization of the Europa 
Union; thus an international spirit will 
eventually push aside the too national 
outlook. This goal will also be approached 
by help of our Amerika Haus in Hamburg. 
I very much encourage our girls to go 
there for seeing documentary movies, for 
taking part in English courses or in dis- 
cussion groups as well as borrowing books 
from the library. These activities in the 
Amerika Ilaus will help them to achieve 
a better understanding of cultural and 
political affairs. 

The goal of education in schools in Ger- 
many differs from that of schools in the 
States in so far as here information and 
knowledge seem to be more the center of 
education than in America. And when at 
New York University I saw that for in- 
stance German scientists were thought 
highly of, I felt that this is partly due 
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to educational 
accomplish- 
ments in our 
high schools. 
Thus I would 
not like to think 
that the em- 
phasis on infor- 
mation is a 
wrong way of 
education in 
our present sit- 
uation. But the 
danger implied 
in an education emphasizing knowledge 
is that development of character will only 
play a secondary part. Students here tend 
to study a subject by themselves, and not 
in a group, which brings about the danger 
of single-mindedness as well as egotism. 
More group activities should be provided 
for in school subjects where these are pos- 
sible, such as in music, biology and art. 
Being an art teacher I am able to help 
students organize group work in class. 

My activity in the women’s organiza- 
tions has become very strong. Not only 
have I given talks and discussions on my 
experience in the United States, but I was 
chosen in the Vorstand in the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. And I 
am ready to take the same position in the 
Akademikerinnen Bund [German Federa- 
tion of University Women]. I also took an 
active part in discussion groups of these 
and other organizations. Many of the 
returnees who had been in the United 
States formed a Columbus Group with the 
help of the American Consulate General. 
Our main concerns are to give information 
on America, to oppose incorrect newspaper 
articles and talks about America, and to 
organize hospitality for American students 
and visitors when in Hamburg. 


Miss Hanna Frauboes 


Rosemarie von Maltitz, another grant- 
holder (1950-51) tells how . . . 
Since my return from the States, I have 
been working to put the ideas I got there, 
especially in the field of adult political 
education and international cooperation, 
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in practice. For the last two years I have 
been Assistant Director with the German 
Society for Foreign Studies, whose aim is 
to further public interest in foreign policy 
and to give the citizens a better knowledge 
of other nations. One of my jobs is to 
compose little pamphlets which we use as 
background for speeches delivered at our 
meetings. We always invited speakers 
from foreign countries to lecture on their 
special problems of today. Moreover, I 
organized several discussion groups, last 
year, for instance, to discuss the Bonn 
Treaties and now one on the organization 
and work of the United Nations. 

Besides, I am now the person responsi- 
ble for adult political education in Bavaria 
of the Deutche Frauenring. We arrange 
four big conferences a year. At the last the 
topic was Political Education in Families 
and Schools. The next will be at the 
university town of Erlangen with the 
topic, General Elections for the Bundestag. 
I am also still working with the German 
Federation of University Women. Of 
course I had to give several reports after 
my return from the States about American 
women and their role in public life. 


Marjatta Selvanne-Varheenmaa of Fin- 
land (1951-52) wishes that “as many 
Finnish psychiatrists as possible could 





Mrs, Rosemarie von Maltitz of Germany 


MINDS ACROSS THE SEAS 





study in the United States,” as she did. She 
writes: 


The year after my return I took charge 
almost at once of a clinic for children from 
seven to sixteen, in the schools of Helsinki. 
The town council granted space and by 
September 1952 we were at last able to 
start working properly with three psy- 
chologists and a social worker, a secretary 
and possibly a fourth psychologist, too. 
Our work is ordinary team work, even if 
because of the scanty staff we cannot 
manage to produce as effective work as 
I saw done in the American child guidance 
clinics. 

The children that are sent to us by 
teachers, parents, school physicians, etc. 
come for several reasons. A part of them 
have difficulties in learning, others are 
restless and disturbing in the classrooms, 
and some have educational difficulties in 
their homes; many of them suffer from 
nervous disturbances such as headache, 
sleeplessness, bed-wetting, etc. After the 
examination we suggest either that the 
child be placed in a special class, or sent 
to the hospital to get suitable treatment, 
or we give the parents instruction for 
caring for them at home, as well as edu- 
cational advice. We also help the child 
welfare authorities in the treatment of ill- 
behaved children. The activity of our 
clinic is, for the time being, chiefly diag- 
nosing cases (which rose, in only one year 
to 604) but I have been able to use 
psychotherapy too, to some degree. In 
autumn, 1952, I began in our clinics the 
so-called case conferences in the American 
manner, which take place once a-week and 
are attended by all the staffs of child 
guidance clinies and psychiatric children’s 
hospital departments working in Helsinki. 
Although new, the method has gained 
great popularity and the number of par- 
takers has steadily grown. 


Another psychiatrist, Dr. Jeanny Knaff, 
a grantholder in 1950-51, is now Mrs. 
Shammas and shares a practice in Iraq with 
her husband. She reports: 


My practice gives me plenty of oppor- 
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tunity to apply the knowledge acquired in 
my training in America and to increase it, 
especially in the light of the cultural dif- 
ferences between our present patients and 
the U.S. patients. Iraq is a country where 
large masses of population are still un- 
educated, where there is much financial 
insecurity, where the position of the 
women most of the time is a very subdued 
one... a consequence of the largely 
prevailing Islamic civilization. The primi- 
tive state of course seems to favor primi- 
tive reactions to psychological stress and 
thus be the reason for the extraordinary 
number of hysterical paralyses or anaes- 
thesias and similar reactions we see among 
our patients, especially the women. Among 
the men anxiety neuroses are most com- 
mon, but psychotic manifestations are 
exactly the same in the illiterate man 
from the desert as in the cultivated U.S. 
citizen. There is opportunity to study a 
great number of neurological cases, both 
in private practice and in the hospitals, 
since all patients of the whole 5,000,000 
population of the country come to Bagh- 
dad for neurological consultation. 


A letter which we have long wished to 
share came from Mariette Wolter who 
studied nursing in this country in 1949-50. 
On her return to Luxemburg, she took charge 
of a unit for premature infants at a Pedia- 
tric Center in Brussels. This center was 
built in place of a war memorial in com- 
memoration of American soldiers who had 
fallen on Belgium soil. 


My first reaction to Europe was one of 
homesickness for the United States, but 
then I told myself that here there was 
work for me to do, work by which I could 
give others the advantage of what I had 
tried to learn. . . . Now I find myself in 
a different environment, without all the 
working facilities I had been used to in 
America, but with patience and time we 
shall succeed in changing and improving 
our techniques. Our working day is longer 
than that of American nurses, which I do 
not consider a disadvantage because it 
gives me the opportunity to have a more 
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Dr. Jeanny Knaff Shammas of Luxembourg 


close and constant supervision of the 
nursery and the students’ work. 

On quieter ward hours the students 
never get tired of asking me the same 
question over and over again: “Please 
tell us about the United States and about 
American hospitals.”’ How they listen and 
how they are amazed to learn about a 
country which seems more real to them 
than the one they know from exaggerated 
movies and novels, a country where stu- 
dent nurses just like themselves with the 
same idealism and devotion learn to bring 
health to sick children. If they interrupt 
me it is only to say: “How fortunate you 
are!” 


In turn, AAUW members can only say, 
“How fortunate we are,” to have had the 
chance to extend our hospitality to the grant- 
holders. 

—F. G. S$. 


For more stories of the holders of AAUW 
awards, send for the folder, ‘‘Introducing 
AAUW Fellows and International Grant- 
holders.” Free on request to the Publica- 
tions Clerk at AAUW Headquarters, 1634 Eye 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Does the AAUW Legislative Program re- 
flect the thinking of the members? — The 
Legislative Program Committee asks you 
to help make sure that it does. 

The views registered on the ballot 
printed below will guide the Legislative 
Program Committee when it meets to 
draft the tentative program to be voted 
on by 1955 convention delegates. ‘“The 
program will be what you make it,” says 
Dr. Hallie Farmer, committee chairman. 









Here is the LEGISLATIVE BALLOT 


YOUR chance to make YOUR views count 
in shaping AAUW’s Legislative Program 


asked to indicate whether you think the 
item should again be included on the 
Legislative Program. A vote to exclude is 
not necessarily a vote of disapproval; it 
may mean simply that you do not think 
the item is an appropriate one for AAUW 
to support. Undecided means you feel 
you haven’t enough information to form 
a valid opinion. 

Please attach A SEPARATE SHEET if you 
wish to recommend redrafting an item, 











The items are listed on the ballot as 


to add one, or to make other suggestions. 
adopted by the 1953 convention. You are 


Your comments are welcomed by the com- 








Check the appropriate square in the ballot below to indicate whether the item in your opinion 
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should be included in the tentative draft of the Legislative Program for 1955-57, to be presented 
the | the 1955 Convention. Detach ballot and return to AAUW Ballot Box, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., to reach Headquarters no later than June 1, 1954. 
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mittee. But since the ballots are tabulated 
by machine, any comments written on 
the ballot itself will be lost. Please — 
(1) use only one side of the added sheet 
(2) indicate number of item to which you 
refer, or state, ““New Item” 

(3) suggest alternative wording if you 
recommend redrafting 

(4) mark added sheet with name of state 
and branch 


Following these directions will help 


the Legislative Associate in summarizing 
all the additional comments and sugges- 
tions. 

In 1952, the Northwest Central Region 
led, percentagewise, all other AAUW 
Regions in “getting out the vote” on the 
legislative ballot, with 11.5 percent of the 
membership voting. Over all, the return 
was about 10 percent. That first ballot 
was an experiment. This time the com- 
mittee hopes to hear from YOU and a big 
majority of all members. 


LET'S MAKE DEMOCRACY WORK 


Cast your ballot to make the Legislative Program of the American As- 


sociation of University Women representative of your views. Check the 
items on both sides of the ballot below, detach on perforated line, and 
mail to AAUW Ballot Box, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 


to arrive not later than June 1. 


. a. Support of measures to promote the fullest participation of women 


in all social, economic, and political life and to prevent dis- 
crimination in employment and property rights on the basis of sex 
or marital status. 


b. Support of measures for equal pay for equal work. 


. Support for government agencies administering activities within the 


scope of the program cf the Association, including: 
a. Adequate appropriations. 

b. Encouragement of effective administration. 

c. Provision for citizen participation. 


During the period of strengthening national defense and opposing 
aggression, support for measures by the Federal Government to 
afford education, housing, and essential community services for mili- 
tary and civilian personnel actively engaged in defense and related 
enterprises. 


. Support for suffrage for the District of Columbia. 
. Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the Federal 


Constitution. 


Support for an amendment to the Internal Revenue Code to include 
a reasonable tax-deductible allowance for salaries or other com- 
pensation for domestic or other services for the care of minor children 
and/or care of aged or incapacitated dependents required to be 
made as a condition to the income-producing activities of the tax- 
payer. 


Include Exclude Redraft Unde 
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What Ballot Items Mean 


Formulating the Legislative Program for 
AAUW is a year-long process which starts 
with the individual member ballot printed 
in this issue of the JouRNAL, and ends with 
the vote of delegates to the biennial con- 
vention. Before the national convention 
meets in Los Angeles in 1955, the national 
Legislative Program Committee will draw 
up a tentative program of legislative prin- 
ciples for submission to delegates. The 
results of the individual ballot and the 
letters you write will determine the con- 
tent of that tentative program. 

By convention vote in 1950, the Legisla- 
tive Program was divided into two parts. 
The legislative principles adopted as 
“Current Issues”’ will receive primary at- 
tention in a study-action program for the 


ensuing two years; the items under “Con- 
tinuing Responsibilities” provide author- 
ity for Association action if the issues 
become of public importance, but do not 
obligate the national Legislative Program 
Committee to collect and disseminate 
study materials related to these items. 

By issuing a ballot to every member of 
AAUW, it is hoped that a program may 
be formulated which will have the support 
of the whole membership. 

The survey presented below is neces- 
sarily brief; it is intended to illustrate the 
type of action authorized by each item 
appearing on the ballot. The Legislative 
Office at AAUW headquarters will be 
glad to furnish additional information on 
any item upon request. 


Item 1. Federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control to tax-sup- 
ported elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervision 


and control 


As early as 1934, the Education Commit- 
tee of the Association recommended that 
AAUW give focal attention in the field 
of federal legislation to “federal aid to 
equalize educational opportunity among 
the various states.”’ This item in substan- 
tially the same form as it now appears on 
the ballot has been reaffirmed by each 
convention since 1945. The Association 
has consistently maintained that a need 
exists for federal financial assistance to the 
states for education, but that any aid must 
be used for tax-supported schools only, 
and administered to ensure that all educa- 
tional policies are absolutely within the 
control of the states. 


Legislation to provide federal aid to 
education was not active during the First 
Session of the 83rd Congress. Both the 
Education and Legislative Program Com- 
mittees felt strongly that at this time the 
Association should continue to study the 
matter of federal aid to education to de- 
termine (1) the need for such aid, and (2) 
ways in which education programs pres- 
ently receiving federal aid are functioning 
locally. 

The two national committees will es- 
pecially study the progress reports of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions which is now surveying all federal 
grants-in-aid to states. 
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Item 2. Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, 
television, films, and other media of communication 


This item authorizes, among other things, 
support of federal legislation to improve 
and expand public library services. The 
Library Services Bill proposes a five-year 
program under which each state would 
receive a fixed federal grant plus addi- 
tional funds based on the ratio of the 
state’s rural population as compared to 
the national rural population. The states 
would be required to match both these 
funds on the basis of their per capita in- 
come as compared to the national per 
capita income. Such a program would be 
under state supervision and control. 
Item 2 was transferred from “Con- 
tinuing Responsibilities” to “Current 


Issues” in 1953 by reason of increased 
interest in library and audio-visual sery- 
ices, and in reserving TV channels for 
educational use. A number of com- 
munities, having obtained a “reserved” 
TV channel for noncommercial educa- 
tional use, are now planning to erect and 
operate such stations. AAUW has sup- 
ported reservation of TV channels for 
educational use, and in April 1953 urged 
the Federal Communications Commission 
to extend the reservation of TV educa- 
tional channel assignments beyond June 
2, 1953, when the Commission would en- 
tertain petitions to reassign channels to 
commercial use. 


Item 3. Support of measures in the interest of the consumer: 


a. Standards of quality, including active support of any legislation directed 
toward a compulsory uniform federal system of grade labeling for meat 


AAUW has long had a general interest in 
developing consumer standards as a 
means of improving the consumer’s posi- 
tion in the market, enabling her to know 
what she is buying and thereby saving 
time and money. Support for the further 
development and use of standards is the 
general objective of this consumer legisla- 
tive item. 

The phrase relating to grade labeling for 
meat was added to this item by floor 
action at the 1953 convention. (See 
January 1954 JourNAL, p. 101.) Grade 


labeling of meat, mandatory during World 
War II for enforcement of price ceilings, is 
now strictly voluntary; the service is 
provided by the government when re- 
quested by the retailer. Some chain store 
organizations have continued to purchase 
grade labeled meat, but many individual 
operators no longer offer their customers 
this evidence of the grade of the meat they 
purchase. The 1953 convention item 
would ensure AAUW support of a com- 
pulsory uniform system of grade labeling 
for meat. 


b. Protection against: (1) injurious products, (2) misrepresentation 


Support of measures to improve protec- 
tive laws in the interest of the consumer 
comes under this item. Thus AAUW sup- 
ported a bill introduced in 1953 to restore 
the factory inspection function of the 
Food and Drug Administration. This bill 
was passed (P.L.217, 8/7/53), and the 
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Association will now turn its attention to 
other measures: the Gillette Resolution 
to establish a consumer “watch dog” 
committee in the Senate; and bills to 
control chemical additives to food and 
cosmetics, and to control chemical addi- 
tives in pesticides, 
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Reflecting the Association’s consistent 
policy of supporting effective institutions 
for international cooperation, the 1953 
convention by an overwhelming vote re- 
affirmed its faith in the United Nations as 
the best means of preservation of the free 
world. (See also Convention Resolutions, 
International Relations, Item 3, October 
1953 JouRNAL, p. 29.) The word “affil- 
iated”’ includes all U.N. agencies whether 
financed by voluntary contributions, by 
governments, or otherwise. 

During the 83rd Congress, First Ses- 
sion, the Association supported measures 


WHAT BALLOT ITEMS MEAN 


Item 4. Support of measures for effective participation in and strengthening 
of the United Nations and its affiliated agencies 





Item 5. Support of a constructive foreign policy which would endeavor to 


to provide adequate appropriations for 
the United Nations, its technical assist- 
ance program, UNICEF, and UNESCO. 

The question of calling a conference to 
consider review of the U.N. Charter is to 
come before the General Assembly in 
1955. The Senate has created a special 
subcommittee to decide what, if any, 
proposals should be made by the United 
States for amending the Charter. The 
International Relations Committee of 
AAUW is now studying the U.N. Charter 
with a view to preparing recommendations 
for action on any proposed revisions. 


develop conditions favorable to democracy and economic well-being through- 
out the world as prerequisites for national and international peace and 


security 


This item authorizes support of measures 
for expansion of world trade, including 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act without crippling amendments 
such as the peril point provisions. By 
authority of this item, the Association 
presented testimony to the Randall Com- 
mission urging as liberal U. S. foreign 
trade policies as are consistent with the 
national security. The Commission was 
created by President Eisenhower to survey 
the entire problem of foreign economic 


Item 6a. Support of measures to promote the fullest participation of women 


relations. Its report, with dissents, urged 
that the President be given power to lower 
tariffs by 5 percent a year over the next 
three years. 

Item 5 also authorizes support for a 
sound technical assistance program, and 
support of existing constitutional provi- 
sions for the conduct of foreign affairs. 
The Association opposed the so-called 
Bricker Amendment of both the 82nd and 
83rd Congresses by authority of this leg- 
islative item, 


in all social, economic, and political life and to prevent discrimination in 


legislation relating to women’s oppor- 
tunities in the Armed Services would 
be supported under this item, as well as 
measures for equal pay in and out of the 
Armed Services. 

The Association has endorsed a bill to 
define service in the WAAC as active 
military service. This would ensure that 
entrants into WAAC (while it was still 


employment and property rights on the basis of sex or marital status 





designated an auxiliary corps) will not 
be deprived of certain benefits now ac- 
corded WAC. 

The Association under this item is also 
pressing for enactment of an amendment 
to the Civil Service Act to give a married 
woman annuitant the rights now accorded 
to married male annuitants to designate 
a spouse as beneficiary. 
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b. Support of measures for equal pay for equal work 


This is a new item added to the program 
at the 1953 convention. It reflects 
AAUW’s long-standing interest in equal 
pay legislation previously supported under 
the preceding item. Increasing public 
interest in such legislation is evidenced by 


the introduction of equal pay bills in eleven 
state legislatures, and the introduction of 
eight bills at the national level during the 
First Session, 83rd Congress. The Status 
of Women Committee is following this 
legislation closely. 


Item 7. Support for government agencies administering activities within the 
scope of the program of the Association, including 


a. Adequate appropriations 


b. Encouragement of effective administration 


c. Provision for citizen participation 


This item authorizes support, within the 
limits specified, for only those government 
agencies which administer some subject 
covered by the AAUW program. 

The limits of Association support are 
set out in subsections a, b, and e. 

During the 83rd Congress, First Session, 
the appropriate AAUW committees sup- 
ported appropriations consistent with the 
Eisenhower budget for the following agen- 
cies: UNESCO, United Nations, Office cf 
“ducation, International Children’s Wel- 
fare Work, Women’s Bureau, and Food 
and Drug Administration. 

An example of Association action taken 
under subsection b during the 83rd Con- 
gress, First Session, occurred when it 
appeared that all employees of the Office 
of Education would be forced to take a 


payless furlough due to lack of funds. The 
Education and Legislative Program Com- 
mittees urged the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to authorize transfer of unused 
funds from Vocational Education to pre- 
vent such a payless furlough. 

Subsection ¢ relates to the appointment 
of citizen boards and citizen representa- 
tion on advisory committees at the fed- 
eral level. It has always been the policy 
of the Association to encourage citizen 
participation in government administra- 
tion. An example of action under this item 
was a letter to Mrs. Hobby (Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare) in March 1953, stressing the im- 
portance of a strong advisory committee 
on education within the newly formed 
department. 


ltem 8. During the period of strengthening national defense and opposing 
aggression, support of measures by the Federal Government to afford educa- 
tion, housing, and essential community services for military and civilian 
personnel actively engaged in defense and related enterprises 


This item would apply primarily to 
“federally impacted” areas resulting from 
activation of military sites or defense 
plants. It authorizes AAUW support of 
legislation providing such aid for school 
programs as extended elementary school 
services, nursery schools, and child care 
centers for children under six, and pro- 
grams of teacher-training related to sup- 
plying teachers for such extended services. 

The item authorizes the Association to 
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act in support of civil defense measures, 
and aid in meeting other problems in 
communities in defense areas. 

During the 83rd Congress, First Session, 
the Association supported the extension of 
Public Laws 815 (school construction) and 
874 (school maintenance), federal aid to 
schools in defense-impacted areas. (Gem 
eral Director’s Letter: February 1951, page 
16; November 1951, page 7; November 
1952, page 12.) 





WHAT BALLOT ITEMS MEAN 


Item 9. Support for suffrage for the District of Columbia 


This item was transferred from ‘“Con- 
tinuing Responsibilities” to ‘Current 
Issues”” by 1953 convention action. At 
present, members of Congress must spend 
a great deal of time on problems involved 
in local government of the District of 
Columbia. Congressmen have a full-time 
job representing their own constituents 
and should not be required to attend to 


District government, which is. strictly 
local in nature. A bill to establish home 
rule for the District of Columbia (8.2413) 
was reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee in July 1953, and there is some 
hope that it will be acted on by the Senate 
during this session. The bill will then go 
to the House Committee which has in the 
past pigeon-holed similar measures. 


Item 10. Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the Federal 


Constitution 


This item was transferred from “‘Continu- 
ing Responsibilities” to ““Current Issues” 
by convention action, 1953. It authorizes 
support of measures to ensure rights of 
citizens under the Federal Constitution 
and its amendments. It does not go 
beyond support of measures relating 
to constitutional guarantees; thus, it does 
not include such legislation as FEPC 
concerning the right to a job. 

This item would authorize Association 


action on two important measures now 
pending in Congress: (1) a bill to legalize 
wire-tapping in certain instances; and (2) 
a bill to extend immunity from prosecu- 
tion in exchange for compulsory testimony 
for congressional witnesses claiming their 
privilege under the Fifth Amendment. 
These proposals are now under study by 
the Legislative Program Committee. No 
stand has been taken and your opinion 
on these measures is solicited. 


Item 11. Support for an amendment to the Internal Revenue Code to include 
a reasonable tax-deductible allowance for salaries or other compensation for 
domestic or other services for the care of minor children and/or care of aged or 
incapacitated dependents required to be made as a condition to the income- 
producing activities of the taxpayer 


This is a new item, first proposed as an 
addition to the Legislative Program pre- 
vious to the 1953 convention by the Penn- 
sylvania Division, which requested a 
referendum of the branches to determine 
whether or not the item should be included 
as a part of the program. The referendum 
was not complete at the time of the 
convention, when the branch response was 
as follows: 388 in favor; 26 against. 

At convention, it was adopted by a 
virtually unanimous vote. The item is so 
stated that tax relief is advocated for any 
taxpayer (male or female) who is required 
to obtain domestic or other help to care 


for children or incapacitated dependents 
because of his or her employment outside 
the home. (May 1953 JourRNAL, p. 233.) 

In January the House Ways and Means 
Committee voted to recommend a $600 
maximum tax deduction for child care 
expenses incurred by a taxpayer to make 
it possible to keep a job. The deduction 
would be granted to men or women who 
are single heads of household, but not to 
working wives of working husbands. After 
House action, this measure will go to the 
Senate. AAUW will continue to urge the 
enactment of legislation in accordance 
with this item. 
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Better Libraries and More Readers 


WHAT AAUW GROUPS ARE DOING 


TO ENLARGE FACILITIES, PROMOTE DEMAND 


S THERE need for AAUW energy in 
I working for better libraries? Consider 
these statistics: Fewer than 17 percent of 
adult Americans read books — and this in 
a country that boasts of its high level of 
education. A recent Gallup poll revealed 
that the proportion of book-readers has 
consistently declined since 1949, when the 
figure was 21 percent. 

As to libraries: In the United States 
there are approximately 7,500 public 
libraries. Sweden, with a population of 
only seven million, has 3,500 libraries. If 
the United States had the same number in 
proportion to population, we would have 
not 7,500 but 77,000 public libraries! 

The efforts of our teachers to encourage 
young students to read well and widely 
are all too often hampered by lack 
of reading materials. What is the use of 
teaching all our children to read, if we 
provide library facilities for only a fraction 
of young readers? 

Our libraries are carrying tremendous 
responsibilities. Often they are ill pre- 
pared to play their part. How can they 
be helped? — Through the type of study 
and carefully organized community action 
AAUW members are so well qualified to 
undertake, as a growing number of our 
branches have demonstrated. 


Evaluating What You Have 


When an AAUW branch becomes inter- 
ested in library problems, very often the 
first step is a survey. Branches that have 
organized successful school library projects 
in their communities echo these recom- 
mendations of a qualified and practicing 
school librarian as to what to look for and 
how to go at the task: 
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(1) Arrange with proper school officials 


(2) Determine the number of students per 
trained librarian in the school system 


(3) Determine the amount spent per pupil 
for instructional materials, i.e., books, audio- 
visual aids, periodicals, ete. 

(4) Obtain from the American Library Asso- 
ciation and National Education Association 
statements of standards for school libraries and 
compare with the local situation 

(5) Evaluate books available in library and 
compare with ALA-recommended school li- 
brary books 


Excellent help in making such a survey 
is found in Evaluative Criteria, Section F, 
entitled “Library Services,” pages 207- 
218. Published in 1950 by the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary-School Standards 
(1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.), this book offers one of 
the most complete survey guides for 
library evaluation studies. 

In its continuing study of school and 
community library facilities, begun in 
1951, the Education Committee of the 
Bryan-College Station Branch, Texas, 
used as a basis for its survey a pamphlet 
published in 1943 by the American Library 
Association, entitled Post-War Standards 
for Public Libraries. (More recent publica- 
tions are available.) The initial branch 
study of local library facilities was re- 
ported in some detail in the January 1952 
JOURNAL. But that was only the beginning. 
The branch has now completed a two-year 
study at Lincoln School for Negroes, and 
has extended its study county-wide to 
include college, Carnegie, and school libra- 
ries. Representatives of a dozen com- 
munity groups have been listed as 
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collaborators in the study. One of the 
benefits of this kind of continuing and 
expanding program is that it creates long- 
term interest among related groups and 
is the best guarantee that the community 
as a whole will support the recommenda- 
tions of the committee for improving the 
library facilities of the county. 

The branch has now published an ex- 
cellent 41-page report of its Brazos County 
Library survey, which covers all important 
aspects of an adequate library service, — 
books, buildings, staff, and finance. Its list 
of eleven recommendations includes a new 
building, an adjoining public auditorium, 
and branch libraries. Ten years, it is 
estimated, will be required to accomplish 
the needed improvements. 

The next stage will be a campaign to 
obtain the community-wide support needed 
to secure funds and professional assistance 
tomeet the demonstrated needs. 


Enlisting Cooperation 


The library project undertaken jointly 
last year by the Education and Social 
Studies Committees of the Guilford-Madi- 
son, Connecticut, Branch points up the 
problems encountered in inter-community 
situations, and the benefits of group co- 
operation. AAUW representatives from 
both towns worked as a group in pre- 
liminary information-gathering and study. 
They interviewed teachers and principals 
of the two elementary school systems, and 
met with the state librarian, who provided 
ideas and counsel on their local problems. 

Common to both towns was the need to 
make more books from the public library 
available to the many school children 
transported by buses. After consulting 
with the library board and the school 
boards, committee members arranged to 
borrow 200 books from the Scranton 
Memorial Library in Madison and 100 
from the state library at Hartford. Besides 
repairing books and making library cards, 
the AAUW group set up regular library 
crews of three or four members at ele- 
mentary schools to man weekly library 
periods. This work was carried out with 
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the advice of a trained librarian member 
of the branch. The committees hope to 
expand their library-to-school program in 
the current year when a new elementary 
school opens in Guilford. 

Commenting on the Guilford-Madison 
library project, the chairman of the 
Education Committee says: 

We have learned many things, both as in- 
dividuals and as a group. Not the least of 
these has been the best method of approaching 
existing boards and groups of people whose 


approval and cooperation are necessary for a 
successful undertaking. 


As the Guilford-Madison report indi- 
cates, the cooperation and approval of 
all community groups concerned is crucial 
to the success of any library project. The 
public relations factor is important in the 
very making of the survey, to insure that 
all viewpoints and opinions are repre- 
sented, all avenues of possible aid ex- 
plored. And at the critical stage of imple- 
menting the recommendations growing 
out of a study-survey, the extent of active 
community sponsorship that has been 
secured can make or break a proposed 
program for library improvement. 

The Charlottesville, Virginia, Branch 
had an eye to good community relations 
in its survey of library facilities and person- 
nel in Charlottesville elementary schools. 
Before submitting its report to the city 
school board, the survey group secured 
its endorsement by all local Parent- 
Teacher Associations as well as unanimous 
approval by the members of their branch. 
With such warm support by community 
leaders, - commendations for library im- 
provement have a much greater chance of 
success. 


Sparking the Reading Habit 

Surveying library facilities and finding 
ways to improve existing practices are 
good steps in themselves. But the ade- 
quacy or availability of a library, whether 
public, school, or home, is in itself no 
guarantee that the books will be read. Nor 
is it any guarantee that the silent book 
can of itself successfully compete with the 
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ready response gained by audio-visual 
media: the radio, T-V, movies, and comics. 

Reading as an art, reading to foster 
intellectual development, is a habit that 
must be caught and experienced. The 
effectiveness of a positive approach to 
create an interest in reading and in good 
literature has been demonstrated. The 
field of activity is as wide as the imagina- 
tion and vigor of individual leaders, and 
the methods as various as the channels of 
community interest. 

Consider the remarkable improvement 
in children’s reading habits brought about 
by the Smithville, Missouri, Branch. 
Members were concerned about the low 
interest in reading displayed by elementary 
and high school students, and believed 
that this seeming indifference was linked 


with the inadequacy of books-per-pupil 
in the school library. The branch donated 
$200, which was matched by an equal 
amount from school funds, for purchase of 
additional books. Then, during the sum- 
mer vacation, branch members opened the 
library every Monday morning so that 
children might have access to these books. 
The results of this simple program of 
more books plus summer library hours 
was a phenomenal growth in youthful 
book-reading. Statistics tell the tale: the 
year before the Smithville Branch project 
was undertaken, eleven pupils at the 
school qualified for state reading-circle 
certificates; in the year of the project, 
more than eight times that number — 
ninety pupils — qualified for the cer- 
tificates. 
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Several AAUW branches have featured 
some adaptation of the “Books Are Fun” 
children’s book-reading contests publicized 
by publishers’ National Book Week ex. 
hibits. This type of contest can be modified 
to fit any community situation. It can be 
built around required class reading in the 
schools, or carried on through the public 
library, or sponsored by local groups on 
local radio stations. 

In their first project of this kind, 
librarian members of the Essex County, 
New York, Branch invited seventh grad- 
ers to make up scrapbook reports on at 
least five books obtainable at their school 
libraries. Small money prizes were awarded 
for the three entries judged best. Other 
groups have found that books are ef- 
fective for prizes (and to be preferred) 
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With an eye to the cowboy set, a leaflet with 
this attractive cover announced the radio 
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and certificates or special pins have also 
been used. 

For a succinct report of a very success- 
ful reading club for small fry, in which 
the only incentive offered is a club mem- 
bership pin, see the account of the Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Public Library’s club 
for children in the fourth to ninth grades, 
Saturday Review of Literature, November 
14, 1953, page 10. 


Books on Wheels 
Library facilities for schools in new or 
fast-growing communities pose a special 
challenge. The Menlo-Atherton, Cali- 
fornia, Branch tackled such a problem 
ina district where the cost of heavy school 
construction to meet a sharp increase 
in the school population left insufficient 
funds for library facilities. The branch 
has helped organize a Friends of the 
Library group which works with the 
county school and library systems. 
Through the efforts of the group a book- 
mobile was secured to make regular 
visits to the various schools, additional 
books were purchased through funds 
donated by branch members, and an 
extension of hours during which the 
nearest branch library is open to students 
was made possible. 

In new communities not yet served by 
public libraries or in rural or semi-rural 
areas, the bookmobile is_ increasingly 
popular. Its use is not limited to direct 
lbrary-to-patron service; it may also 
provide frequent interchange of books 
between libraries, thus promoting the 
maximum use of limited supplies of 
books. 


The Corner Drugstore 


Another way a branch may help bridge 
the library gap in new or densely popu- 
lated communities is to request the local 
druggist or other neighborhood purveyor 
of pocket books to stock a few good 
itles along with the whodunits. In the 
last two or three years, pocket book 
publishers have greatly broadened and 
hettered their reprints. Seton’s animal 
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stories, Mark Twain’s Life on the Missis- 
sippi, and scores of other old favorites 
calculated to appeal to teen-agers are 
now available in the ubiquitous pocket- 
book editions. 


On Classroom Shelves 


If your library survey shows adequate 
book inventory but inadequate staff or 
inaccessible location of the library, and 
the cost of additional staff or space 
seems prohibitive, you may want to 
consider the possibilities in classroom 
libraries. One community which tried 
this plan found that adequate library 
service could be offered through classroom 
libraries in its sixty elementary grades 
at one-fifth the cost of a central school 
library in each building. 

Under this plan the school’s supply of 
library books is placed in central stacks. 
The classrooms are equipped with book 
cases, and books appropriate for grade 
level and content are circulated and re- 
main on the classroom shelves for varying 
periods. To make efficient use of this 
circulating library the services of a part- 
time librarian or a teacher-librarian are 
essential, although a somewhat satis- 
factory distribution of books between 
classrooms has been achieved through 
the combined efforts of classroom teachers 
and student assistants. Books at hand in 
the classroom have a warm, inviting 
charm that books in the stacks can never 
exert. 


Radio and TV Can Help 

Radio and TV, the favorite whipping 
boys of those who look for easy explana- 
tions of poor reading habits, can be most 
effective in improving those same habits. 
What might be termed the pilot project 
in the field of radio book quiz programs 
by AAUW branches was inaugurated by 
the Glendive, Montana, Branch in 1948. 
This enormously successful program, de- 
signed to appeal to children in grades one 
to six, featured an “Information Please” 
type of show with juvenile participants 
lending their inimitable vivacity and 
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candor to the proceedings. The success 
of this project can be measured by reports 
such as these from a librarian: 


As soon as the (radio) program was introduced, 
the children fairly went to town borrowing 
books . . . listed books are worn to shreds 
. . . after the first year, juvenile circulation 
in the library was greater than the adult for 
the first time. During the first three months of 
1950 the total circulation exceeded the total 
circulation of any previous twelve-month 
period. 


And from a parent: 


After following the radio program for three 
years my heretofore nonreading twelve-year- 
old son is a discriminating reader. 


AAUW branches in many states have 
found the radio book quiz plan adaptable 
to audiences of all ages, and the programs 
are carried on from year to year by 
community-wide support from listeners 
and sponsors. For complete particulars 
of the Glendive radio book quiz, order 
Between the Leaves (see page 200 of this 
JOURNAL.) 

More recently a number of branches 
in the state of Washington have begun 
radio and TV programs for both elemen- 
tary and junior high age groups. Pioneered 
by the Pullman, Washington, Branch, 
the programs have featured Gloria 
Chandler’s “Books Bring Adventure” 
radio series, a tried and tested recipe for 
stimulating youthful readers. Other 
branches in the state — Colfax, Grange- 
ville, Moscow, and Dayton — helped to 
finance the purchase of ‘“Telaventure 
Tales,” the Chandler series for TV. 
Kinescopes for this program are available 
at a rental of $75 to $100 per program. 
This series includes material for a thirteen- 
week program, and is described in a 
presentation book, which may be secured 
on loan by sending 15 cents for postage 
to Miss Christine Heinig, AAUW Child- 
hood and Secondary Education Associate 
at Headquarters. Direct information on 
the use of the program can be had by 
writing to Chandler Records, 4224% West 
46th Street, New York 19. 
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Federal Legislation for 
Better Libraries 


Sooner or later in your library surveys 
some of you will encounter seriously 
inadequate budgetary provisions, finan- 
cial problems of a kind that cannot be 
overcome by book fair proceeds, private 
donation of books and magazine sub- 
scriptions, or any of the other excellent 
self-help projects carried on so effectively 
by AAUW branches. Too many sustaining 
budgets of operating libraries are today 
frankly inadequate, not to mention the 
special financial problems in communities 
which need new buildings as well as new 
stock. In such cases you will want to 
include in your survey a thorough exami- 
nation of possible sources of aid from 
state or federal revenues. 

The Library Services Bills, proposing 
federal funds for the extension of library 
services in rural areas, are still pending 
before the Senate Labor and _ Public 
Welfare Committee and the House Edu- 
‘ation and Labor Committee. AAUW 
has supported these bills under Item 2 
(Current Issues) of its Legislative Pro- 
gram. A complete summary of the pro- 
gress of the bills since 1946 appears in 
Public Libraries, official publication of 
the ALA, November 1952, page 80. 
Your local librarian can keep you in- 
formed on plans for support of these 
measures in the present session of Con- 
gress. Consideration of these bills by 
Congress will depend upon citizen de- 
mand. If you wish to help obtain a 
hearing for them at this session, you 
should direct your request to: 


Congressman Samuel McConnell (R., Pa.), 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee 


Kersten (R., Wis), 


Congressman Charles 
Sponsor of H.R. 3985 
Senator H. Alexander Smith (R., N. J.) 


Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee 


Senator George Aiken (R., Vt.), sponsor of 
S. 1368 


—C.M.E 
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Editorials 


Rediscovering George 


It’s a topsy-turvy world when the best 
consolation available for one democracy 
lies in the shortcomings of another. Yet 
in the past year the American John Doe 
has found repeated occasion to cheer 
himself with the assurance that “No 
matter how bad things are in the USA, 
we're certainly better off than the poor 
old French.”” Meanwhile Doe’s French 
counterpart has congratulated himself that 
whatever the price and whenever the 
reckoning, the jewel of his personal liberty 
remains undimmed by attacks that play 
on public fear and hysteria: “ Pitié pour 
les Américains!”’ 

The citizens of France and of America 
might well declare a moratorium on such 
feeble consolations in order to master a 
lesson on democracy which neither seems 
to have absorbed: the hard fact that 
democracy never ceases to place demands, 
exhausting and at times exasperating, 
on those who benefit from it. The real 
drag on French as on American democracy 
is the spirit of ““Let George do it”; or, 
still more harmful, the easy cynicism of 
those who say, “George is doing it and if 
you think there’s anything you can do 
about it, your naiveté is showing. Politics 
is for the politicians.” In the United 
States, these cynics can be identified as 
the citizens who never sit through a session 
of the school board, never bother to attend 
4 precinct committee meeting, and have 
a better grasp of the average day of Rita 
Hayworth than they have of that of their 
congressman. For them, politics is less 
than a spectator sport. 

Yet the truth is that the force of public 
opinion in a democratic state is neither 
an academic conception nor a textbook 


cliché; its power is not limited to election 
day. Clement Atlee wrote not long ago 
that in both the United States and Great 
Britain “public opinion is, in the long run, 
the decisive factor.” Certainly for the 
United States public opinion in the year 
ahead will balance many scales for weal 
or woe; there will be frequent occasion for 
democrats (the d is meant to be small) to 
stand up and be counted as well as be 
counted upon. 

In the year 1954, vor populi will be the 
deciding factor in accepting or rejecting 
the “New Look” in defense and in ac- 
cepting or rejecting the revolutionary 
changes to the Constitution proposed by 
Senator Bricker. The same voice will de- 
termine whether or not the Administration 
will be free to reassess its policy in the Far 
East, and whether “Trade not aid” will 
be succeeded in fact by neither trade nor 
aid. Should the “agonizing reappraisal” 
of our foreign policy of which Mr. Dulles 
speaks be made necessary, public opinion 
will set the objectives, determine the 
limits, and establish the ground rules for 
such reappraisal. Popular sentiment will 
support or reject the sound comment of 
the committee of distinguished retired 
diplomats who recently wrote: 


. it would be tragic if . . . fear, expressing 
itself in an exaggerated emphasis on security, 
should lead us to cripple the Foreign Service, 
our first line of national defense, at the very 
time when its effectiveness is essential to our 
filling the place history has assigned to us. 


The French Revolutionary leader who 
supposedly remarked: “I am their leader. 
Where are my people so that I may follow 
them?” is less foolish a figure than those 
who scoff at him. Public opinion is effec- 
tive negatively by preventing govern- 
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mental action; it is effective positively by 
forcing such action. Leaders in a democ- 
racy look for and depend upon an edu- 
cated public opinion ready to give and to 
take guidance and direction. If they look 
in vain, let’s not rationalize with “politics 
is for the politicians” but admit that lazi- 
ness, selfishness, and fear stand between 
us and the realization of good government. 
There is, to repeat, one lesson to bring 
together French, Americans, and all dem- 
ocratic peoples: in a democracy every- 
body’s name is George. 


— L.A.B. 


Preparing for a White House 
Conference on Education 


President Eisenhower, in his State of the 
Union message on January: 6, said to 
Congress regarding the critical needs of 
education facing us today: 

The preparation of teachers as, indeed, the 
control and direction of public education 
policy, is a state and local responsibility. 
However, the Federal Government should 
stand ready to assist states which demonstra- 
bly cannot provide sufficient school buildings. 
In order to appraise the needs, I hope that 
this year a conference on education will be 
held in each state, culminating in a national 
conference. From these conferences on educa- 
tion, every level of government — from the 
Federal Government to each local 
board — should gain the information 
which to attack this serious problem. 


This is indeed heartening. We in AAUW 
who have long been concerned with the 
ever-increasing problems confronting edu- 
‘ation in our several states will surely wel- 
come the President’s invitation to enroll 
us all in a united nation-wide effort to 
examine our educational problems, assess 
our local resources for meeting the needs, 
and together determine the role, if any, 


school 
with 


of the Federal Government in helping the 


states to meet their educational oblj- 
gations. 

Action on the President’s recommenda- 
tion was set in motion by Senator H. 
Alexander Smith in a bill (S. 2723) which 
he submitted to Congress on January 18, 
This legislation provides for a White 
Ilouse Conference on Education to bring 
together educators and laymen from all 
parts of the nation. This national con- 
ference would be preceded by conferences 
in each of the forty-eight states and in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia. 
5. 2723 also provides for a budget ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000 to be allotted 
to the states for setting up the education 
conferences on the basis of population, 
with no state’s allotment to be less than 
$10,000. The U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
ation is designated as the administrative 
officer of the fund. 

In a press release on S. 2723 (New 
York Times, January 21), Samuel M. 
Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is quoted as stating that he — 


hoped the outcome of the state education 
conferences would be the stimulation of state 
backing for education to the limit of the 
ability of the state to pay ... that the 
states should be able to recommend to the 
national conference what help the Federal 
Government should give. 


The AAUW is dedicated to “practical 
work in education.’”” Members will doubt- 
less put their full weight behind the state 
conferences, and many will be delegates, 
too, from their states to the 1956 White 
House Conference on Education. From 
now on, as ideas for this program are 
being developed and the necessary ma- 
chinery is being set up, AAUW members 
must keep abreast of plans in order to be 
in a position to make their contributions. 


-C.M.HL 
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NX TALKING with AAUW members the 
to frequent question asked me is, 
“What does the observer do?” I can 
iell you what she is supposed to do. Her 
duty is two-fold: to keep informed of 
what is going on at the United Nations, 
and to pass that information on to her 
organization. The first is hard enough. I 
know of no observer who feels she has 
wlved the second. 

The United Nations buildings belong 
to the people of the world and every 
efort is made to see that they feel 
veleome. The place hums with visitors 
who want to see the buildings, sit in 
briefly on a session to learn how an 
international meeting operates, and have 
the feeling of standing even for a moment 
on international ground. Since an average 
of three thousand of these owners of 
the U.N. center go through the buildings 
daily, there must perforce be some dis- 
tinction between the public in general, 
and those who serve as the eyes, the ears, 
al the voice of the public. These are 
the representatives of the non-govern- 
wental organizations, or the “NGOs,” 
as they are familiarly called. 

There are two groups of these represen- 
latives: one, the observers of some two 
hundred national organizations accredited 
by the Department of Public Information; 
the other, the consultants of about an 
equal number of international organiza- 
tions, who are recognized by the Economic 
and Social Council. While these organiza- 
lions vary in their special interests, they 
have one thing in common: they have 
undertaken “‘to support the work of the 
United Nations and to promote knowledge 
fits principles and objectives.” Their 
observers and consultants form a channel 
f communication to a membership of 


more than forty million in this country 
and many million more abroad. A General 
Assembly resolution specifically directs 
that active assistance and encouragement 
be given to non-governmental organiza- 
tions interested in spreading information 
about the United Nations. 

The consultants for the international 
organizations point out that their presence 
at the United Nations is legalized by 
Article 71 of the Charter, which reads in 
part: “The Economic and Social Council 
may make suitable arrangements for 
consultation with non-governmental or- 
ganizations which are concerned with 
matters within its competence.” All non- 
governmental organizations may send 
communications on matters before the 
organs of the United Nations; but those 
with consultative status may present 
through their consultants both written 
and oral statements to the Economic 
and Social Council and its commissions 
on subjects in which they have a special 
competence, and may submit complaints 
concerning violations of human rights. 


| COUNCIL seeks expert information 
and advice from these groups and encour- 
ages them to express their views. These non- 
governmental organizations include trade 
unions, veterans and business-men’s as- 
sociations, social welfare groups, lawyers, 
publishers, engineers, and so on. The 


“special competence” of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women 
is, of course, in education. 

Each Wednesday morning about fifty 
of the observers and consultants gather 
in the Secretariat Building for a back- 
ground information session. Sometimes it 
is a member of the Secretariat who dis- 
cusses the agenda of a coming session; 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
AAUW KITS bring together 


pamphlets, reprints, and other timely ma- 
terials from various sources for study 
groups or individual study 


THE U. 
TODAY 
Pro-con discussion — attacks and 
defense; U.S. policy in the U.N. For 
those concerned with public apathy 
and antagonism toward the United 
Nations and its agencies... . . $1.00 


S$. AND THE U.N. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 
Materials on basic issues in the cur- 
rent debate on foreign trade and the 
need for consistency in our diplo- 
matic-economic policies for the se- 
curing of the free world $1.00 


EDUCATION UNDER FIRE 

Facts on attacks on the schools; 
leading educators’ views on how to 
meet unfounded criticism; experi- 
ence of communities where citizens 
and schools work together for better 
education. Includes leaflets, reports, 
is cthiten dekalb ke deeae $1.30 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


“acts, pro-con statements, alterna- 
tives, suggestions, and bibliography. 
20 cents 


RADIO AND TV 

For those interested in improving 
programs, commercial and non-com- 
mercial, and in educational TV. In- 
cludes evaluation criteria, plans for 
establishing educational TV, brief 
bibliography on TV 25 cents 


Send order and remittance to— 
AAUW Publications Clerk 
1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


sometimes it is an expert just in from 4 
Technical Assistance Mission. These peo- 
ple almost never fail to give some gratify- 
ing word of encouragement and apprecia- 
tion to the NGOs. 

The United States Mission to the 
United Nations also holds a weekly back- 
ground session for national organization 
observers, but the United States delega- 
tion has given the impression this year 
of being very much occupied and _ very 
much in a hurry. They seem to have 
concluded that NGO are three letters 
in that large and confusing United Na- 
tions alphabet which they don’t need to 
know about. At any rate, during the 
past session of the General Assembly 
these meetings have been frustrating 
to the observer who is avid for informa- 
tion and anxious to understand the why 
of United States policies. 

The NGO lounge in the Secretariat 
building, officially called the ‘Working 
Area for Non-governmental Organiza- 
tions,” is an active place. Tickets to 
sessions are available here, and _ press 
releases and needed copies of documents 
fill the racks which line the wall. There 
are no instructions for the newcomer, and 
she — or he, for there are many men in 
this group — is overwhelmed at first by 
the apparent know-how of everyone but 
herself. She hears some of them say — oh, 
so many times— that they have “been 
around since San Francisco,” and _ she 
wonders if she will ever catch up. All 
in all, this is a dedicated group, most of 
them volunteers giving all the time 
they can spare to their work. The NGO 
must be both thoughtful and studious 
if she is to catch the significance of what 
she sees and hears. Many of those who 
had the rare advantage of beginning a 
San Francisco are giving way now to 
newcomers, who in their turn take very 
seriously their mission of interpreting t 
the people of the world how this huge 
workshop is slowly taking shape to face 
the tasks before it. 

Barpara D. Evass 
U.N. Observer for AAUN 
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‘a. | First New Branches of 1954 

to | Other branches will share the pride of the 
the | South Pacific Region in welcoming the 
bly | first new branch of 1954— at Agana, 
ing | Guam — bringing the total of branches to 
ma- § 1,258. 

why Plans for the formation of the Guam 

Branch were initiated almost a year ago 

riat | with a nucleus of former stateside mem- 
king f bers and prospective members among the 
iza- | faculty of the Ohio State Extension High 
; to } School and College on Guam. “Slow 
ress | boats’”’ and strayed cablegrams delayed 
ents | completion of recognition until January 
here § 1954. 

and f However, the group of eleven members 
n in § is already at work on an educational 
t by § project that, it is hoped, will provide more 
but § opportunities for the youth of Guam to 
—oh, § attend the Territorial College of Guam. 
been § Five members of the new Guam Branch 
_ she § are former members of stateside branches 
. All |] —Martinsburg, West Virginia; Chico, 
st of § California; Evansville, Indiana; and Pasco, 
time § Washington. The membership list shows 
NGO § degrees from institutions in nine states, 
dious J and there is one doctorate — from the 
what § University of Madrid. We join the chair- 
» who f man of the national By-Laws Committee 
ng a! } inextending “congratulations, good wishes, 
yw 0 § anda hearty welcome” to the new branch 
» very § across the Pacific. 
ing © F Welcome also to Owensboro, Kentucky, 
huge § scond new branch of 1954. 
o face ; 

State Presidents Conference Dates 

pir A meeting of the Board of Directors, from 


June 19-22, will precede the State Presi- 


AAUW news and notes 
















dents Conference. The State Presidents 
Conference will open Tuesday evening, 
June 22 — not the 19th, as announced in 
the January JourNaL—and will end 
June 25. 


Planning the State 
Presidents Conference 


The Central Planning Committee of the 
State Presidents Conference met in Wash- 
ington January 29-30 to make plans for 
the forthcoming meeting. The three mem- 
bers of the Central Planning Committee 
— Mrs. Erwin C. Ochsner, Texas, Chair- 
man; Dean Olivia Futch, South Caro- 
lina; Miss Alice Oliver, Montana — have 
been assisted by six other state presidents. 
This larger advisory group includes: Mrs. 
Edwin L. Giddings, Maine, Mrs. Byron 
Stetler, Nevada, Miss Mildred Davis, 
North Dakota, Miss Lois Harbage, Ohio, 
Mrs. W. A. Cooper, Louisiana, Mrs. Earl 
A. Fredrickson, Utah. 


Tax Exemption for Fellowship Funds 


The Controller announces the good news 
that benefits held for the Fellowship Fund 
are now exempt from the federal admis- 
sions tax. Establishment by the 1953 
convention of the trust agreement setting 
up the Fellowship Endowment Fund made 
this ruling possible. 

We trust all members know that con- 
tributions to AAUW fellowships are de- 
ductible for federal income tax purposes. 
Bequests are also exempt from the federal 
inheritance tax. 
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IFUW President Visits 
1634 I Street 


In January the AAUW Head- 
quarters enjoyed a far too short 
but rewarding one-day visit 
from Miss Dorothy F. Leet, 
who was elected president of 
the International Federation 
of University Women at the 
Conference last summer. Miss 
Leet was in the United States 
on business in connection with 
Reid Hall, university women’s 
center in Paris, of which she is 
president. She will return in 
March for a more extended 
visit. 

Miss Leet is a member of both the 
American and the French Associations of 
University Women; but since her resi- 
dence is in Paris, she had many questions 
to ask about the AAUW. At a luncheon 
at the Washington Headquarters, AAUW 
Vice-President Lucy S. Howorth did the 
honors for the Board, and staff members 
in turn described the major programs in 
their fields. The new IFUW president 
was quick to pick up relationships: “‘ This 
will be of interest to such-and-such a 
federation, which is just considering work 
along that line.” Or, “Will you let me have 
your material on that? I should like to 
show it to officers of some other federa- 
tions.” So even this short visit wove closer 
bonds between the American Association 
and other university women’s groups. 

Miss Leet came to Reid Hall in 1924. 
There she has been at a veritable cross- 
roads for university women of the world. 
If you read Beatrice Hyslop’s description 
of Reid Hall in the January JouRNAL you 
have a picture of the opportunities for 
intercultural exchange and understanding 
which are developed there under Miss 
Leet’s guidance. 

During the war years, when such work 
was interrupted, Miss Leet returned to 
the United States and served as national 
secretary of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in New York City. 
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AAUW branches, represented by pins on this U. S. map, im. 
press IFUW President Dorothy Leet (left) as General Director 
Helen D. Bragdon explains and Vice-President Lucy §. 
Howorth looks on. 


She also served as chairman of the Inter. 
national Relations Committee of the New 
York City Branch. 

In Paris, Miss Leet’s interest in inter- 
national understanding finds expression 


in many ways. She is a member of the j 


U.S. Educational Commission for France, 
which handles Fulbright grants, and 
serves on various other educational boards 
and committees. Since 1949 she has been 
IFUW consultant to UNESCO, and at 
the time of her election as IFUW president 
she was a member of the IFUW Cultural 
Relations Committee, having acted a 
chairman of the committee since 1951. 

If you ask the meaning of the tiny red 
rosette which decorates her dark dress, 
Miss Leet will explain that it stands for 
“Officier de la Légion d’ Honneur” —an 
honor conferred by the French gover: 
ment for her work in behalf of Franco 
American relations. 


Mrs. Howorth in Germany 


Mrs. Lucy S. Howorth, AAUW Seconé 
Vice-President, is now making a study of 
legal matters in Germany, at the invite 
tion of the government of the Germal 
Republic. She has recently resigned from 
her position as General Counsel of tht 
U.S. War Claims Commission, and plat 
to resume the practice of law. 
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Locating Arts Resources 























Have you read about the state arts project: 
Assessing State Arts Resources? You will 
find the full announcement in “‘ Notes on 
the Arts” in the February 1954 General 
Director’s Letter. (Your branch arts chair- 
man or president might lend you her 
copy.) This gives a brief description of the 
value this project could have in enriching 
branch arts programs. 

For instance, through the project you 
might learn about unpublicized art film 
resources to draw on for a branch pro- 
gram, or perhaps discover good theatre 
groups in other parts of the state which 
could be invited to perform locally. You 
might learn about a musician-teacher who 
would be willing to guide you in setting up 






























oor a music study group, or locate a writer or 
Nes a teacher of writing who would come to 
spend a few days with you and help de- 
wn velop the branch book review group into 
nae | atechnical study group on the novel, the 
the TF short story, or the essay. The very process 
a of assessing may prove as valuable as the 
an] information uncovered. Your state arts 
— chairman will furnish further details. 
dat Witt i nae 
“dent riting Project, 1954-55 
tural § The 1954-55 Writing Project is now open. 
d as Short story and verse contributions may 
1. be sent to the Special Assistant in the 
y rel § Arts, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 
dress, § 6, D. C. any time between now and 
ds for} December 31, 1954. The Branch Handbook 
—aif} in the Arts (45 cents from the above ad- 
yvern- 
ranco- 
Matters of major policy, Board action, and the 
like—DR. HELEN D. BRAGDON ; 
MEMBERSHIP: 
Second (1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
udy of policies, and organization —MISS MARY H. SMITH 
invita (2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
‘ermal vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
d from address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
of the officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 
d plans Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 


legal questions —MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG 





AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


dress) gives the rules of the Writing 
Project on page 64. Be sure to order the 
handbook before submitting a manuscript. 

Please note the change in deadline; 
December 31 is now the final date on 
which you may send your contribution. 
This deadline has been chosen because at 
that time the staff of the Arts Resource 
Center will be able to give the manu- 
scripts immediate attention and mail them 
on to the preliminary branch judges by 
the middle of January. At any other time 
in the year the staff is meeting deadlines 
for the GDL, JourNAL, convention or 
State Presidents Conference, or Board and 
committee reports, and the necessary steps 
in transmitting the manuscripts would be 
delayed. This explanation is given because 
several branches suggested other deadline 
dates, and the ARC wants them to know 
their suggestions were considered. 

Short stories must be 2,500 to 5,000 
words, written for adults, not for children; 
verse may be one long poem or three short 
lyrics; typewritten manuscripts only; self- 
addressed and stamped envelopes en- 
closed. All members who have not pre- 
viously been judged in first place in the 
short story or verse are eligible, whether 
they work alone or in writing groups; but 
in the latter case the group is asked to sift 
entries. The project is for unpublished 
material only, but since manuscripts may 
be held some time, the writer may go on 
trying to market her work after sending 
it in. The leading entries will be judged 
finally by professional writers. 


Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the oppropriate associate, 
as indicated by titles. (See list on second page of 
this JOURNAL.) Coordinated Program—DR. ELEA- 
NOR F. DOLAN 

Fellowship or international grant applications, 
awards, and administration —MISS MARY H. SMITH 
Fellowship and international grant history, pro- 
motional material, money-raising, and contri- 
butions —MRS. FRANCES G. STRAUSS 

Editorial matters, public relations—MRS. RUTH 
W. TRYON; Publicity—MRS. MARY B. BOYETTE 
Orders for publications —PUBLICATIONS CLERK 
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Standards and Recegnition 
Committee 


The Committee on Standards and Rec- 
ognition wishes to correct an impression 
which some members have drawn from a 
note in the January JOURNAL reporting 
the committee’s most recent meeting. 
The committee, as reported in the Jour- 
NAL, has indeed had to cut down tempo- 
rarily on its task of studying institutions 
for membership approval. This step is 
made necessary, by the convention direc- 
tive that the committee re-study the 
problem of determining the “liberalizing 
content” in an institution’s educational 
program. However, the committee is con- 
tinuing to process all applications from 
institutions which first officially applied 
for membership-approval before June 24, 
1949 (the date when the convention voted 
to accept the approved lists of the re- 
gional accrediting agencies in place of the 
rating of the Association of American 
Universities, which had been discontin- 
ued). Institutions that were eligible to 
apply before June 1949 will still be consid- 
ered. It is on new applications since 1949, 
made on the basis of the lists of the re- 
gional accrediting associations, that work 
is being suspended. 

If you are in doubt about a particular 
institution’s possibility of being consid- 
ered, send for the booklet, AAUW Mem- 
bership-A pproval of Colleges and Universi- 
ties. The institutions described under 
categories I through IV, page 6, may still 
receive consideration. 

At the present time there are 130 insti- 
tutions in different stages of study by the 


CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE 


Announces for 1954-—'55 
FLIBBERTYGIBBET 
SINBAD, THE SAILOR 
THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 
THE WIZARD'S RANSOM 


For dates, costs, efc. write to: 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


committee. The work in connection with 
all of these institutions will continue. At 
the fall meeting, 53 were on the agenda, 


Merrill-Palmer and Vassar Summer 
Scholarships 


This is a reminder to AAUW members 
that applications for annual summer schol- 
arships to the Merrill-Palmer Institute on 
Human Relations, and the Vassar Insti- 
tute for Family and Community Living 
are due on April 1, 1954. For further 
details, please refer to page 119 of the 
January JOURNAL, 


Vice-President from South 
Atlantic Region Resigns 


As this JouRNAL goes to press, we insert 
with regret the news just received: that 
Dr. Melanie R. Rosborough has resigned 
as Vice-President from the South Atlantic 
Region because of heavy academic duties. 
Dr. Rosamonde Ramsay Boyd, Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C., has been 
appointed to the post. Dr. Boyd has long 
been active in AAUW — most recently 
as chairman of the national Status of 
Women Committee, 1951-53. The Board 
of Directors considers it most fortunate 
that she will fill out Dr. Rosborough’s 
term. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most of them new — have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed through 
our unique plan. No matter what type of book you've 
written — fiction, poetry, biography, religious — we can 
help you. Send for our free, illustrated brochure. We Can 
Publish Your Book. EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. 
AA-42, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. In Californu: 
9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
Touring America for 1954-55 


A spectacular and excitingly new 
Musical Fantasy 


LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER’S 
ADVENTURES 


for information address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 
Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 
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International Federation 


More Rooms at Crosby Hall 


It is good news that Crosby Hall, the 
international clubhouse of the British 
Federation of University Women in Lon- 
don, has now extended its accommoda- 
tions to house eighty members. The Club 
ison Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, overlooking 
the Thames. Its beautiful fifteenth century 
dining-hall, modern residential wing, and 
garden opening on the Embankment offer 
a happy combination of historic atmos- 
phere and twentieth century convenience. 
And as a meeting place for women scholars 
from all parts of the globe, Crosby Hall 
provides a rare opportunity for stimulating 
contacts and rewarding friendships. 

Any member of a national association 
affiliated with the International Federa- 
tion of University Women may use the 
Hall as a resident, or take advantage of 
its library, clubrooms, and dining service 
as a non-resident guest. In either case, it 
is necessary to present one’s membership 
card. 

Charges are reasonable (for example, 
15s. 6d. per night for a single room and 
breakfast), and guests may stay any length 
of time from one night to a year. 

Members may entertain guests (as non- 
residents), and special parties may be 
arranged, 

To ensure accommodations, reserva- 
tions should be made well in advance. It 
should be noted that a reservation can- 
celled at less than three weeks’ notice must 
be paid for. 

A leaflet giving particulars of charges 
and facilities may be obtained by address- 
ing The Warden, Crosby Hall, Cheyne 
Walk, London, $.W. 3, England. 


Across the Border 


‘Across the Border” is a two-way phrase 
for members of the Southwest Central 
Region. As this JouRNAL comes from the 
press, a representative of the Region — 
Mrs. A. C. Crawford of Enid, Oklahoma 
— will be on her way to Mexico to spend 
a month as guest of the Mexican Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

Mrs. Crawford’s trip is in return for the 
visits made last spring to the Southwest 
Central Region by Mrs. Martha de Mues 
and Miss Cecilia Lopez of Mexico. The 
Mexican Exchange Visitors Plan began in 
1949 at the instigation of Dr. Anna L. 
Powell, than Vice-President of the South- 
west Central Region. Mrs. Allen O’Hara 
of Houston, Texas, and Dr. Vera Maxwell 
of Fort Worth, Texas, have been guests 
of the Mexican Federation, while Dr. 
Maria de la Luz Grovas of the University 
of Mexico and Dr. Maria Chavez, Libra- 
rian of the National Library of Mexico, 
have visited branches in the Southwest 
Central Region. 

When Dr. Grovas, who was the sixth 
president of the Mexican Federation, 
visited AAUW headquarters last fall she 
spoke warmly of the values of the ex- 
change. She also told with satisfaction and 
pride of the residential facilities for women 
in the fabulous new University City of the 
University of Mexico, now under con- 
struction. The Mexican Federation of 
University Women, which has long been 
interested in residences for women stu- 
dents, has been asked to take charge of 
the new quarters for women. 

The Mexican Federation has 
branches. 


four 
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On the last lap of her round-the-world trip, Dr. 
Frances E.. Moran, en route to the Tacoma 
Branch, presented a Hawiian lei to Mrs. Ivar 
Spector, President of the Seattle Branch. The 
Tacoma Branch invited members of nearby 
groups to join in welcoming Dr. Moran. 


Dr. Moran’s World Tour 


Eleven AAUW branches were fortunate 
enough to be included on the itinerary of 
Dr. Frances E. Moran, immediate past 
president of IFUW, as she completed her 


round-the-world tour of visits to univer- 
sity women’s organizations in December. 
After stops in Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, the Philippines, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Hawaii, Dr. Moran 
flew to Tacoma — wearing a beautiful lei 
of orchids presented to her in Honolulu. 

Those who heard Dr. Moran at the 
Atlantic City convention of AAUW need 
no reminder of her humor, friendliness, 
and rare combination of intellectual spar- 
kle and austerity. We have not seen 
comments from the university women’s 
groups she visited in other nations, but 
we can guess that their response followed 
the pattern of AAUW’s. The Bulletin of 
the San Diego Branch published this 
enthusiastic comment: 


The visit of Dr. Frances E. Moran of Dublin, 
Ireland, immediate past president of the In- 
ternational Federation of University Women, 
left some of us feeling as though a 500-mile- 
an-hour Comet Jet airliner had passed. We 
could see it and hear it but we couldn’t quite 
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grasp its total significance, at least not all at 
once. 

For the moment, though, we were content 
to bathe in a warm glow of pleasure simply at 
being able to be, suddenly, a part of a tremen- 
dous sisterhood girdling the globe. Most of us 
had not grasped, before, that we really be- 
longed io the IFUW. 

Dr. Moran, with her down-to-earth descrip- 
tion of IFUW organization, her inspiring chal- 
lenge to us to reach for higher goals than the 
everyday ones we see around us, and the occa- 
sional flashes of warm wit that acknowledged 
the very human-ness of our foibles, seemed to 
carry us fora brief time into a brave new world, 
The atmosphere was rarefied, the inspiration 
to do greater things, imperative. Perhaps the 
heady atmosphere grew from Dr. Moran’s 
ability to make us feel larger than life size. 

Our thanks to the IFUW for a most memor- 
able visit. 


The president of the California State 

Division wrote: 
She offered real inspiration, encouragement and 
challenge, as well as warm devotion to IFUW. 
All who heard her admired her breadth of 
knowledge and were charmed by her simplic- 
ity, her gracious manner, and her alert, sharp- 
witted humor. She was superb! . . . Dr. Mor- 
an’s visit gave us a true realization, apprecia- 
tion, and understanding of IFUW, what it is 
and what it stands for. Her address filled us 
with pride to be one of the thirty-one countries 
belonging to this world federation of university 
women. 

Dr. Moran’s main trip was an IFUW 
project, but she was enabled to make 
detours to visit AAUW branches through 
the Association’s national Travel Program 
budget. Included in her itinerary were: 
Tacoma, Washington; Portland, Oregon; 
San Francisco Bay area, Fresno, Laos 
Angeles, and San Diego, California; 
Houston, Texas; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Memphis, Tennessee; and Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Many more branches were reached, 
however, for the hostess branches were 
generous in inviting other AAUW groups 
in the area to join with them, and in 4 
number of cases arranged to share theit 
visitor with the public in open meetings. 

Dr. Moran has promised to write some- 
thing about her trip for the next JoURNAL. 
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Nevada’s Membership Survey Asks— 


Who is the AAUW member? What does she want? 


oR TWO years the Nevada State Divi- 
os of AAUW conducted a survey of 
its branches. It has been termed a mem- 
bership survey but it was more than that. 
It was an attempt to ascertain reactions 
to the program and to determine the ma- 
jor interests and activities of university 
women, in order to tailor branch activities 
to fit more closely the needs and desires 
of the members. It gave us comparable 
ratings of the morale and participation in 
the various branches by which they were 
each able to assess their efforts. 

The questionnaire originally used was 
fourteen pages long. It was later re- 
vised to a mere six pages. It was designed 
to gather information on three types of 
college graduate women for comparative 
purposes: (1) AAUW members, (2) former 
members who have dropped out, and (3) 
eligible non-members. Thus far almost 
three hundred interviews with members 
of eight Nevada branches have been col- 
lected and analyzed. All questioning was 
done personally by volunteer workers 
among the membership. 

Each cooperating branch has_ been 
ranked with other branches on the factors 
studied, given a statistical analysis of its 
membership qualities, and the criticisms 
and suggestions of its members. These 
are naturally too detailed to present here. 
Of more general interest perhaps is the 
composite picture of the most interested 
and active AAUW member in the state 
as a whole. 

_ The most interested member in Nevada 
isin her middle years, from 30 to 50 — 
most likely in her thirties. She has no chil- 
dren or none at home. She has been a mem- 
ber of AAUW long enough to become in- 


volved — but not too long. Whether or 
not her time is taken up with a job does 
not seem to be overly important. AAUW 
naturally caters to the convenience of 
employed women. The interested woman 
is, however, more likely to have been em- 
ployed at some time in a professional 
capacity than in business or than never 
to have held a job at all. 

A woman who fulfills these qualifica- 
tions but has children — and the great 
majority in their thirties do — is still 
highly likely to be an interested member, 
if not quite as active as the one without 
a family. Neither employment nor chil- 
dren markedly detracts from participation 
in AAUW unless they occur together. 

The more interested she is in AAUW 
the more likely she was to offer criticisms 
and suggestions in this survey. She con- 
ceives of AAUW primarily as a serious 
group dedicated to the advancement of 
the status of women and the furthering 
of education. 


The AAUW Member in Nevada 


Thus far this picture of the highly inter- 
ested AAUW member might possibly fit 
other states as well. But one of the most 
sensitive characteristics of the active 
Nevada member may be peculiar to the 
area: she is likely to have lived in her 
community a relatively few years. Her 
principal enjoyment in AAUW stems from 
personal association and interchange with 
other women of comparable background. 
She has apparently found in AAUW an 
efficient means of selecting congenial 
companionship in a new place of resi- 
dence. Nevada had a 29 percent increase 
in population between 1940 and 1950, 
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a rise exceeded by few other states. Re- 
cency in the community may thus be a 
factor peculiar to the state or perhaps to 
the general western region where popula- 
tion shifts have been of similar magni- 
tude. 

Another characteristic of the active 
AAUW member which may not apply 
elsewhere is the extent of her participa- 
tion in other organizations. The small 
communities in the state may possibly 
be more highly organized than the larger 
urban centers of other states. The inter- 
ested Nevada member belongs to an av- 
erage of three other regular meeting 
groups, perhaps two fairly serious and 
one of a social type. This is low in com- 
parison with less interested members of 
the same branches but may be high for 
other regions. 


The Uninterested Member 


Lack of interest in Nevada thrives among 
older women who have belonged to 
AAUW quite a time. It is true that the 
women under thirty and the newest mem- 
bers are not generally highly active - 
but neither are they uninterested. The 
youngest women who join tend to attend 
regularly but spend much of their time on 
more active pursuits. 

Lack of interest in Nevada is found 
most particularly among the members 
who are long-time residents of the state 
or community. They tend to be involved 
in an inordinate number of group activi- 
ties, including relatively many fraternal, 
sorority, and welfare groups. The organ- 
ized pursuits of all AAUW members sur- 
veyed — the “good” and the “bad” 
members alike — are mainly of a serious 
nature, but proportionately more of the 
time of the peripheral members goes to 
their social groups. 

The less interested make fewer com- 
plaints about AAUW than the interested. 
Like the more active women, they com- 
plain most about the inefficiency of busi- 
ness meetings and the quality of pro- 
grams, but always to a lesser extent. In 
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Nevada the inactive members are par- 
ticularly concerned about the academic 
character of their branch activities, and 
what they consider to be a failure of 
group of trained women to lend their 
talents to the active benefit of their loca] 
communities. Naturally the uninterested 
include relatively more of those who have 
been disturbed by intra-group strife where 
it has existed. A few of them are obviously 
out of sympathy with the social philoso- 
phy of the main body of members. 

The less interested tend to enjoy 
AAUW meetings for the programs more 
frequently than for social reasons. On the 
other hand, the less interested they are, 
the less they know about AAUW’s more 
serious purposes — in spite of their long 
membership. They consider it primarily 
a local agency for combined sociability 
and more or less effortless mental stimu- 
lation of the individual. They seem rela- 
tively unaware of the position held by 
AAUW nationally in the field of educa- 
tion or status of women. 


Member Patterns and 
Branch Success 


From these favorable and unfavorable 
characteristics it was easy to see why 
certain branches were successful and why 
others had more trouble in getting along. 
If a branch followed the pattern of the 
highly interested members, it invariably 
rated high. If a branch was composed of 
more members who fit the inactive pat- 
tern, it was usually running into diff- 
culties. Many of the predictive factor 
might be the same in other states. Many 
do not apply to every Nevada branch in 
every particular. 

Such a composite certainly has ind: 
vidual exceptions. Obviously there ar 
many women who fit the uninterested 
prototype who have never wavered i 
their devotion to AAUW. But statisti 
cally speaking, an entire branch made up 
of older women highly involved in othe! 
affairs would find considerable difficulty 
in surviving. 
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Average age in the branches varies all 
the way from a sprightly 34 in one branch 
to 45 years in another. In three branches, 
9 out of 10 members are married. In the 
branch with lowest average age, only 6 in 
10 are married. Proportions of members 
with children at home range from a high 
of two-thirds to a low of 4 in 10. Full-time 
employment declines from an unparalleled 
high of 88 percent in the youngest-age 
branch to less than a third in the three 
most-married AAUW branches. 

Such wide variations on almost every 
possible characteristic must indeed have 
an effect on the integration and operation 
of the different branches. 

Other differences affect the branch po- 
sition. For instance, the branches in the 
two most sizable population centers nat- 
urally face more competition with bids 
for leisure time. The larger the group, 
the greater the planned effort required 
to achieve integration. 

But because large branches combat 
special problems of survival, it does not 
follow that the very smallest branches 
have the easiest time of it. The burdens 
fall heavier on each individual member. 
Obtaining a continuous flow of stimulat- 
ing program material must also present 
a considerable problem in smaller com- 
munities. 

Branches plagued by high turnover in 
population must consume considerable 
energy in simple maintenance of mem- 
bership. 

Many factors which contribute to the 
general excellence of an AAUW branch 
did not fall within the scope of the mem- 
bership survey. Effective programs and 
study groups, the quality of leadership, 
the extent to which a group draws on the 
eligible population in its area, the number 
of people who have resigned for reasons 
other than leaving the community — 
all these are potent elements. The repu- 
tation and history of a group in the com- 
munity is a subtle and complex factor, 
lot easy to assay. 


NEVADA’S MEMBERSHIP SURVEY 


Applying the Findings 
But to return to the findings of the ques- 
tionnaire: the main problem, of course, 
is how to put these findings to practical 
use. Procedures suggested themselves in 
some instances; in others it was difficult 
to see how the ideas could be implemented 
either practically or promptly. If poor 
cooperation of members was a major 
complaint in a branch, successful allevi- 
ation could be reached only through some 
ingenious indirection. If dissension was a 
major problem, the survey was of little 
assistance in suggesting a solution. 
Remedying inefficient business meet- 
ings, on the other hand, is largely a tech- 
nical matter and might quickly bear fruit 
in increased interest and attendance. Ad- 
mittedly, it is not always within the pow- 
ers of the officers to correct cumbersome 
procedures without some member co- 
operation. Then, too, the board inevitably 
walks a tight rope between streamlined 
procedures and charges of undemocratic 
practices. However, a happy medium 
should not be impossible to attain if 
briefer sessions are the majority wish. 
Vigor of programs, the kernel of local 
activities, is not a simple thing to en- 
hance. Program-planning requires inge- 
nuity and constructive effort on the part 
of many people but should yield the most 
rewarding results in enjoyment and en- 
thusiasm. Program is a particularly vital 
point in attracting the less interested, 
who put content before sociability. 
Offhand, it would seem to be most effi- 
cient for a branch to begin work on the 
criticisms and suggestions of the least 
interested members. But there are some 
pitfalls involved in this approach. The 
inactive members are frequently those 
whose interests deviate from the majority 
of the group. For example, they place 
relatively great stress on the need for ac- 
tion in the community. They rebel against 
the ivory-tower character of AAUW in 
Nevada. This is a minor complaint among 
the members who are the backbone of the 
organization. Some do not consider it a 
legitimate aim for the organization; others 
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believe they are already felt in their 
communities. 

In Nevada the prevalence of small 
branches makes it difficult to expand 
programs to serve a greater variety of 
tastes. Jeopardizing the interests of the 
strong workers to gain the peripheral 
ones, if such interests are at variance, 
might work to the ultimate disunity of 
the group. 

There is another drawback to relying 
too heavily on the alleviation of member 
criticism. Some suggestions may be based 
on a misunderstanding of the over-all ob- 
jectives of the organization. Hardly a 
branch would fail to benefit from further 
study of the aims and achievements of 
AAUW in our state. Such knowledge is 
basic to a sense of being part of a worth- 
while whole. How to put this across in 
stimulating fashion is, of course, another 
problem. 

In Nevada we found interest in the 
AAUW JourNau was surprisingly low. 
Whether it is low by standards of other 
states is unknown. Readership might be 
stimulated by systematically pointing out 
items of special interest at meetings as 
each new issue is published. The JouRNAL 
could perhaps play the most authoritative 
role in increasing familiarity with national 
and regional objectives and accomplish- 
ments. 

How far a branch may be able to change 
its rating by any amount of effort is diffi- 


cult to say. Most Nevada branches face 


more fixed elements in their composition 
and in their small communities than js 
common in other places. Even so, nearly 
all the branches could make some effort 
to attract new members, re-interest the 
uninterested, and alleviate some of their 
shortcomings and grievances. 

The Nevada survey has provided some 
basis for branch evaluation and compari- 
son. The findings have been received in 
the branches with gratifying interest and 
enthusiasm. Although their practical ap- 
plications will only become evident with 
time, the survey has probably been a 
wholesome venture for Nevada. 

Hazeu Gaupet Erskine 
Chairman, Membership Survey Committee 
Nevada State Division 
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Levittown Looks at Africa 

via the UN 

Helping branches to use the U.N. as a 
living source of material for study pro- 


INE 
ittee & grams is one of the favorite services of 
sion & our U.N. observer, Mrs. Barbara Evans, 


who reports elsewhere in this JouRNAL on 
other aspects of the observer’s role. 

When Mrs. Evans found that the Levit- 
town, New York, Branch was studying 
Africa, she suggested that two members 
of the branch International Relations 
Committee come in to the sessions of the 
UN. Committee on Trusteeship. In spite 
of the fact that Levittown is a long way 


wiles) & ftom New York, and the members were 
sting) young mothers who must arrange for 
a baby-sitters in their absence, the repre- 
10 | & sentatives faithfully appeared. They were 

rewarded by hearing the U.N. committee 
a | § talk about the Cameroons, about Soma- 
aa § iiland, about Togoland. One morning a 


native petitioner from the Cameroons 
was heard and questioned by the com- 
mittee, 

Our AAUW observer went with the 
levittown members to the committee 
ieeting, pointing out people of interest 
and drawing on her store of U.N. expe- 
rience for background information on the 
discussion. Later she sent them the press 
releases and other material on the prob- 
lems before the Trusteeship Committee. 
All this will be used in a report to be given 
the study group. 

Mrs. Evans, in the informal report 
which she makes regularly as AAUW 
observer, commented: 






















from the branches 


I found these young women very well informed 
on what was going on and alert to the signi- 
ficance of what they heard. They were of 
course the most rewarding visitors I have 
had, because I felt sure that in connecting 
their study of Africa with live discussions in 
the United Nations they would understand 
how the U.N. handles these problems. 

Could some space be given to this little 
project in the JournaL? I am anxious to 
get across to the branches in the neighbor- 
hood the idea of using United Nations visits 
for a specific purpose, particularly if there 
is a connection with some area of branch study. 


Scholarship Information 


The young student in the central New 
York area who is looking for financial aid 
will find valuable suggestions in a pam- 
phlet prepared during 1953 by the study 
group on education of the Central New 
York Branch. This pamphlet gives a list- 
ing of scholarships available to young 
people in New York State, with emphasis 
on assistance offered by business and in- 
dustry, church groups, fraternal orders 
and clubs, and local clubs. Such informa- 
tion is especially valuable, for oppor- 
tunities offered by these groups are not as 
generally known as those of the colleges 
and universities. Students will find very 
helpful the section of this report which is 
organized on the basis of academic inter- 
est. They will also appreciate the precision 
and clarity of the report. 

It will be recalled that the Fort Worth, 
Texas, Branch in 1952 made a comparable 
listing including not only scholarships and 
loans available from organizations but 
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also useful references to published mate- 
rial on the subject of scholarships, and a 
special section on opportunities open to 
girls in colleges outside Texas. 

Both of these reports stress information 
of value to the general geographic area 
of the branch, leaving the wider national 
coverage to publications such as Your 
Opportunity (T. S. Jones, P. O. Box 41, 
Milton 87, Massachusetts, $3.95). There 
are many reasons why this type of publica- 
tion is timely, including increasing college 
age population, need to encourage girls 
to attend college, and high tuition costs 
for both graduate and postgraduate edu- 
‘vation. In the 1940’s several AAUW 
divisions undertook to compile scholarship 
information on a statewide basis. Now, 
with new pressure for college education 
for even greater numbers’ of students, 
more branches and state divisions may 
wish to consider the publication of similar 
lists. Once the initial compilation has been 
made, it is not too difficult, though it does 
require consistent effort, to keep the in- 
formation current. Our young people need 
this service, especially our girls, and the 
branches and state divisions that have 
pioneered in assembling scholarship list- 
ings give assurance that other AAUW 
groups would find such a project possible 
and useful. 


Boise, Idaho, Helps Keep Babies Well 


Keeping babies well is the objective of 
Boise’s monthly Baby Conference, made 
possible by efforts of the AAUW, the 
Boise Physicians Club, and the local 
health center. More than 120 children 
were given a better chance in life through 
this well-baby clinic during 1953. 

The project was begun in 1947, pri- 
marily to aid young war veterans attend- 
ing Boise Junior College and struggling to 
care for their families on limited GI allow- 
ances. Discontinued when the veterans 
had left, the conference was resumed in 
1952 for children from families of limited 
income whose need is determined by the 
Department of Public Assistance. 
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AAUW volunteers assist nurses and doctors, and 
keep the records at the Boise well-baby clinic, 
a project of the branch Social Studies group. Here 
Mrs. Paul Miner (right), branch member, helps 
the public health nurse to weigh in a young baby. 


Adequate health supervision for babies 
during the first years is the clinic’s aim. 
Through a regular check by a physician, 
it serves worthy parents who have insuff- 
cient income for proper infancy care. 

The clinic provides monthly examina- 
tions for babies until they are ten months 
old. At the end of a year there is another 
check; then quarterly check-ups during 
the second year and each six months until 
the kindergarten age. 

Each visit begins with weighing and 
measuring under direction of AAUW 
volunteers. Then while waiting for @ 
doctor the mothers’ questions are ar 
swered, and they see brief educational 
movies or exhibits of toys, clothing, food, 
etc., for babies and preschool children. 

After the doctor’s examination, his 
findings and recommendations are added 
to the child’s record sheet. Most of this 
recording is done by AAUW volunteers 
A volunteer also assists the doctor, helping 
to hold squirming babies, preparing the 
examining table, cleaning instruments, 
etc. A nurse follows through on the phys: 
cian’s recommendations, giving immut 
zations, making sure that instructions at 
understood, visiting the home if neceé 
sary. 

Mrs. Edwin Poulson, chairman of the 
branch Social Study Committee, in 4 
report to the AAUW state meeting, ad: 
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yised other branches to make sure of the 
necessary working components before 
starting such a project: 


First and most important is to have a public 
health nurse in the community. Experience 
has proved that communities without a public 
health nursing service should not attempt to 
organize one of these clinics. 

Secondly, a doctor obviously is needed, and 
preferably one who has had training and 
experience in treating young chiluren. 

Third, the limitation of clinic service to 
children whose parents would not be able 
to afford it. In our own case, Boise doctors 

























































, and heartily approved of the clinic for these 
Linie, needy parents, whose worthiness has been 
Here determined through cooperation of the De- 
= partment of Public Assistance. 

DY. 

The need for this kind of service is so 
abies great, and the benefits have been so 
alll. § obvious, that the AAUW started a second 
sea clinic in January. 
isuffi- 

Arts Activities 
min § From the Allentown, Pennsylvania, Branch 
onths B ve learn of a successful study group based 
other on Alice Venezky’s Living Theatre study 
luring guide. The members liked the choice of 
s unt plays and found the technique of compar- 
ing a modern drama with an earlier one 
8 ant through discussions of principles of drama- 
AUN E criticism to be “‘extraordinarily profit- 
for 8B able and entertaining.” Interest was such 
re 4 F that the group enjoyed full attendance at 
ational nost of the meetings. 
+ food, A year ago the Watertown, Wisconsin, 
en. B Branch sponsored its fourth annual Com- 
n, his munity Art Exhibit. One of the exhibitors 
addet won three awards at that time, and the 
of this Watertown Branch is pleased to note that 
tees FB this artist has subsequently received out- 
helping standing recognition in the state. One of 
ing the B hcp paintings served as Wisconsin’s entry 
ments Fin the Arts and Crafts Display in Wash- 
> phys ington, D. C. sponsored by the Depart- 
nmuor F nent of Health, Education, and Welfare 
_ * during the fall of 1953. Members of the 
nec? @ branch gained deep satisfaction in having 
Bf played a part in the “discovery” of this 
i young artist, and the enthusiastic response 
es 


> of the community to their annually spon- 
ing, ae 


FROM THE BRANCHES 


sored exhibit encourages them to recom- 
mend such a project for other com- 
munities. 

The Calumet Area Branch in Indiana 
found such interest in ceramics among its 
members that the branch board of direc- 
tors authorized purchase of a kiln for the 
group. Members showed real ingenuity in 
paying for the cost of the kiln: First each 
paid for her own firing, and second, col- 
lectively they undertook a money-making 
project conducting a bus-load of school 
children to the Chicago Goodman Theatre 
plays. Particularly noteworthy in the 
group’s work was the attention they gave 
to experimentation and encouragement of 
individual creativeness. Instead of de- 
pending on “assignments,” the members 
tried new ideas. They made dishes by the 
slab method and by drape molds, and 
also developed some of their own molds. 


Banking Made Easy 
When the St. Petersburg, Florida, Branch 


sponsored a ten-week series of lectures on 
money management last fall, capacity au- 
diences turned out to hear experts like 
Thomas T. Dunn, vice-president of the 
St. Petersburg First National Bank. Mr. 
Dunn used a chart (see photo) to explain 
the mysteries of banking in terms a lay- 
man can understand. 

Other subjects covered by this popular 
series were family budgeting, real estate 
purchase, life insurance, annuities, and 
wills. 
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FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 


A complete list of AAUW publications in each field available on reques 


EDUCATION 


Guiding Principles: What Do They Mean? 
Interpretation of convention resolutions in 
education. 10 cents; 10 for 75 cents 


Teacher Recruitment. A bibliography com- 
piled by Christine Heinig. Revised 1953. Free 


Registration, Certification, Licensing for 
Group Care of Children under Six. 25 cents 


Between the Leaves, by Isabel Rilla. How to 
put on a radio book quiz for children. 15 cents 


Gifted Children, Their Nature and Needs. 
Study guide prepared by Education Committee, 
Newburgh, New York, Branch. 15 cents 


AAUW Branches Look at College Educa- 
tion. Companion to AAUW Members Look 


at College Education. 25 cents each 
School Drop-Outs. Bibliography. 15 cents 


For a Panel Discussion on Educational TV: 
Questions and Answers. Includes what a 
local group can do to get educational TV 
stations. 15 cents 


TAPE RECORDINGS. Half hour; rental! $1.30 


The Raft with the Twin Sails, convention 
address by President Riley 


Freedom and Authority in Education, con- 
vention address by Harold Taylor 


Appeal to Common Sense, by Agnes Meyer 
on attacks on education 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Study-Bibliography in Mental Health. Also, 
1953 Supplement. 25 cents each 


Health Insurance Plans. Bibliography. Free 


Who Makes Up Your Mind? References on 
propaganda and pressure groups. 5 cents 


Consumer Standards. Bibliography and ex- 
planatory leaflets. 25 cents 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Worksheets on Legislative Action. How ip 
get a bill passed. 25 cents 


Legislative Newsletter. Periodic report on 


current legislation. Free 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Commonwealth of Nations, by Gwen. 
dolen M. Carter. A study guide. 5O cents 


A Guide to UN’s Specialized Agencies, by 
Frances Lee McGillicuddy. Factual data, dig 
cussion topics, and bibliography. 40 cent 


Problems of Government in Latin America, 
by Alona E. Evans. A study guide. 20 cent 


Canada, Our Northern Neighbor, by Ann: 
G. Pannell and Dorothea Wyatt. A study guide 
25 cent: 









STATUS OF WOMEN 


Pro-Con Study of the Equal Rights Amend¢- 
ment, by Rosamond Ramsay Boyd and Doroth, 


McCullough Lee. 75 cent 
Money Management Portfolio. Study me: 
terials on insurance, banking, investments 


EAT 
glossary; budget-making; bibliography. $1. 


THE ARTS 
Branch Art, 1950-51. A summary of bronc fhe 


art activities, with illustrations. 85 cent ase, 
Living Theatre. A study guide to great ploys BF fu 
35 cent Mivhich 


Art in the Town. Branch projects relating jf" 
community life. 65 certs imagin 


Branch Handbook in the Arts. Suggestio" pr of 
on how to organize arts programs. Rules fj /¢ 


Writing Project, etc. 45 cectiae bi 
TAPE RECORDING: Art as the Expression? 
of Human Personality, convention addeyR* 
by John Ciardi. Half hour. Rental, $1. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, 0.6 
Make checks payable to AAUW. 
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DEATHS AND ENTRANCES 


ance based on the 


ves of the Bronte sisters 


artist has portrayed this 
bom-eager figure with a sense 
tf fury and demonic possession 
hich is the keynote of the dance. 
's woman relives in her tortured 
agination the anguish and won- 
er of childhood, the blind loves 
bd jealousies of adolescence, and 
t bitter struggles of morbid, 
gown maturity. In her madness 
resembles the avenging furies. 
—Robert Sabin 
















Martha Graham in 
CAVE OF THE HEART 


photo by Cris Alexander 
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